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OPERA RESUMES ITS GLITTERING §S WA ¥ 
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THE BRILLIANT SPECTACLE AT THE OPENING NIGHT OF THE NEW YEAR OF LYRIC DRAMA AT THE METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE LAST MONDAY. 


By OSCAR THOMPSON Maria Jeritza Propounds the Riddles in the Dazzling Second Act of Puccini's 
Posthumous “Turandot,” Most Gorgeus of Guilio Gatti- 
oi ‘ : 1 ts. 
A LL’S well with the world and its Casazza’s Operatic Pageants abe 
opera. The Metropolitan sea- = | ' . 
son has begun. much of it Prodigal as he was of din, their gowns; for the ear-minded, a “Meister- 


If the late Giacomo Puccini had Puccini Hved wp to that specification in all singer’ wat scheduled to follow on Wed 
been commissioned to write an open- 4 * hody happy. } 
ing-night opera especially for the Presumably, Monday night's opening was 2 ae 

Metropolitan, the most cunning of all me of the few such scenes remaining for For the sake of the record. those who had 
lyric craftsmen could scarcely have ‘he histone old house that has grown more . jand in what went on upon the stage 


. glamorous each season since it took society M : . oe eins 
: . — Fe » nearly eve = , - . Monday night should be designated, as fol- 
tabricated a work more nearly every- away from the older Academy of Music at oo ° 








| 
° °° . “ . * LiOWs : 
thing the specifications would have _ its first opening night, Oct. 22, 1883. Now CAST 
called for than the posthumous “Turandot” there is talk ot a more democratic opera Princess Turandot.............Maria Jeritza 
with which General Manager Giulio Gatti- house, and a thinly disguised conflict is going [he Emperor Altoum... soo Dias Altglase 
Casazza_ began the twentieth year of his on behind the scenes. Society, mever suf- og AS eevee ge acens «slave pene aeamen 
consulship in New York last Monday night ficiently displayed at the Academy of Music, Giacomo Lauri-Volpi 
Opening nights are traditionally noisy and may or may not be ready to relinquish what Liu ...Nanette Guilford 
their brilliance chiefly an icy glitter. That has made the yellow brick building at Broad- a still Giuseppe fe Lon 
or ” al i £ . " = Reetietith. efeast aarutt » fae . ang - .....-Angelo Bada 
l Turandot. It gives din for din and way and Fortieth street pec iliarly its own. Avan : Alfie Tedescn 
show for show. It is all crowds and bustle All of which may have little to do with A Waielesia George Cehanovsky 
d flashing raiment. It tingles with a music. But it probably was discussed more Iwo Maids.Charlotte Ryan, Dorothea Flexet 
skilfully engendered excitement, but its in the golden horseshoe Monday night than —_— 
otions are obvious and superficial, and it anything that took place upon the stage. Conductor 049 cone skatenmitl Tullio Serafin 
ks any really heart-warming glow. As And while it was discussed, opera glasses Fl _— - Wilhelm ser Rt by seer 
: . - . : : . - . A . Ss ste . : . ’ » of 
spectacle it remains the most dazzling the were turned the way ose who argued Stame Mateae....... homens hunted 
tropolitan has given us. But as music— for or against Mr Fifty-Seventh Scenic production ‘by Joseph Urban 
ll, what would you? The specifications street site and Mr Ys provocatively With every box in the parterre reassur- 





r an opening-night opera at the Metro- modern plans for the edifice to be erected ingly vacant, but with the orchestra chairs 
litan would have left that for last, and there well filled by those who had saluted the 
en they might well have called for not too The eye-minded had their celebrities and indispensable Thomas J. Bull in passing 


through the center door—what would any 
season at the Metropolitan be without him? 

and with Edward Ziegler, and William 
J. Guard and Earle Lewis making the mel- 
low corridors mellower with their hospitable 
greetings—the fiery Mr. Serafin took up the 
baton. 

What followed was a familiar story. All 
that need be said of “Turandot”—and more 
—was written a year ago. Eight perform- 
ances of the opera which Puccini had left 
unfinished at his death were given in the 
season of its American introduction. It 
has neither grown nor dwindled in that time. 
Monday night’s re-entry emphasized anew 
that it was the work of a master of the 
theater, but one whose inspiration was not 
what it was in the days of “La Bohéme.” 
It re-emphasized also that with such pomp 
and magnificence as the Metropolitan has 
given it, and with so electric a personality 
as Maria Jeritza to vivifv its dominating 
role, it may hold for some time a place of 
its own in popular favor. Spectacle and 
Jeritza made “Turandot” an eye-filling en- 
tertainment; the noisy scoring, and the vol- 
ume of tone demanded of both Jeritza and 
Lauri-Volpi, to be heard above the tumult, 
made it equally an ear-filling one. 

What has been written before of Puccini’s 
futile efforts here to escape his past—a past 
that contributed to the lyric stage four of 

(Continued on page 6) 
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More New Sites 
Suggested 
for Opera Home 


Park and Fifth Avenues Rejected 
as Possible Locations for 
New Metropolitan 


EW sites for the proposed new 

Metropolitan Opera House have 
sprung up like mushrooms since the 
exclusive publication in MusIcac 
America of Joseph Urban’s tentative 
project for a truly “democratic” type 
of building. 


Park and Fifth avenues have been un- 
officially proposed and officially rejected by 
those most interested—the property owners. 
Bryant Park, now containing the Public 
Library, has been mentioned and spurned 
by the Forty-Second Street Property Own- 
ers’ Association. 


“The organization is absolutely against it,” 
says Edward W. Forrest, secretary. 


Otto H. Kahn, chairman of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company’s board of directors, 
is saying nothing as to the original Fifty- 
Seventh Street site and all are waiting for 
J. P. Morgan to return from Europe, when, 
it is intimated, the battle over both site 
and plans will really begin. 


Still More Plans 


Meanwhile plans for the building itself, 
as discussed in the daily press, are becom- 
ing no less involved. The New York 
Evening Post says it learns that “at least 
three leading architects of New York, each 
supported by his own particular clique of 
admirers, are working on plans for the new 
Metropolitan,” and continues : 


Their voluntary labor is in anticipation of dis- 
sension over the acceptance of authorized plans 
similar to the squabble that is now going on over 
selecting a site on which to build the new home 
for opera in this city. 


The names of the architects who are watching 
developments in the situation with one eye on 
their drawing boards and another on the Metro- 

litan's board of directors could not be learned. 

homas Hastings, who designed the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, and who was named as one of 
the hopeful aspirants, was not at his office. 


The Evening Post continues: 


The plans py Joseph Urban, associate of Ben- 
jamin Wistar Morris, chief architect of the 

etropolitan, blished two weeks ago in Musica 
Amprica “without authorization’’ by the directors 
of the Metropolitan, it was said had drawn too 
much opposition among the conservative element 
of opera supporters to stand a chance. 


“Typically American” 


Mr. Urban’s plans call for a typically American 
exterior of mass construction. It is inside that 
the must radical departures are noticeable. There 
he has cut down the number of boxes to an irre- 
ducible minimum, increasing the orchestra seating 
capacity by more than 1,000. 

Mr. Morris’s plans never have been made public. 
It was learned that they call for a strictly con- 
ventional opera house exterior combining the best 
features of the leading Continental houses, with a 
decided leaning toward L’Opéra in Paris. 

Inside Mr. Morris comes pretty close to dupli- 
cating the old Metropolitan golden horseshoe, 
limited seating capacity and all. His plans, it is 
said, are sure to arouse as much opposition among 
the democratic element, ever increasing in power, 
as did the Urbar sketches. 
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Grace Moore to Make Debut 
as “Juliet” 


RACE MOORE, former star of 

the Music Box Revue, who has 
been engaged for the Metropolitan 
Opera this season, will make her first 
appearance there in the rdle of Juliet, 
according to reliable information. She 
began work on this and other roles 
with Giusseppe Bamboschek last 
spring. Miss Moore has lately been 
studying Louise, under the guidance 
tof Gustave Charpentier, composer of 
the opera of that name. In an inter- 
view with the Paris correspondent = 
of the New York World, the com- = 
= poser remarked that he would come 
= to America to hear Miss Moore if 
= she sang Louise in this country. “I 
= have never been much of a voyager 
Z rand I have not been to New York,” 
z he said, “but Miss Moore has. set 
about learning the rdle of Lowise. in 

| a way that will make her a real Louise, 
* 
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and I would not miss hearing her.” 
According to this dispatch, Miss Moore 
has been studying Paris, and especially 
the Paris which Charpentier depicts in 
his opera, with him. Miss Moore will = 
sail for New York about the middle = 
of November. | 
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MUSICAL 


Jones, Simon, Taylor Join Executive 
Staff of American Opera Company 


OBERT EDMOND JONES, Robert 

A. Simon and Deems Taylor have 
joined the producing staff of the American 
Opera Company, of which Vladimir Rosing 
is director. They will take an active part 
in the presentation of opera in English by 
American singers, musicians and staff. Sev- 
eral operas are in rehearsal, and the New 
York season of the company will begin at 
the new Gallo Theatre on Jan. 9. 

Mr. Jones is noted as a creator of stage 
settings. A new production of “Faust” will 
be his first undertaking for the American 
Opera Company. Mr. Simon, music critic 
for the New Yorker, composer, writer of 
lyrics for musical productions and author 
of “Bronx Ballades,” will devote himself to 
revising English texts for the company’s 
productions. Mr. Taylor, composer of “The 
King’s Henchman,” now in the Metropolitan 
Opera répertoire, and former music critic 
for the New York World, is editor of 
MusicaL AMERICA, 


Rosing’s Statement 


In announcing the appointments Mr. 
Rosing said: 

“We are extremely pleased to have these 
gentlemen identify themselves with the 


American Opera Company. We consider 
that their aid will be invaluable.” 

Mr. Taylor remarked that it took no per- 
suasion to induce him to join the American 
Opera Company’s forces, because, when he 
saw the performances given by them at the 
Guild Theater last spring, he said to him- 
self. “This is a pie I’d like to have a 
finger in. 

“It seemed to me that this organization 
had its feet firmly on the ground and went 
at its job in a thoroughly professional man- 
ner,” Mr. Taylor continued. “I was struck 
not only by the merits displayed in the 
various departments, but by the spirit which 
animated their productions. It seemed to 
me that the director, instead of approaching 
such an opera as the Abduction from the 
Seraglio on his knees, and producing it on 
that level, had said: ‘This is a good show, 
an amusing show.’ And the result was a 
good entertainment. I believe the quickest 
way to popularize opera is to present it as 
theater, and in the language of the audi- 
ence. 


Mr. Jones is a practiced hand in supply- 
ing the décor for operatic and stage pro- 
ductions. He has served the Metropolitan 
and Chicago companies in this capacity re- 
peatedly. Some of his more striking crea- 
tions have attracted international attention. 





Wants Boston To Hear American 
Opera Company 


Boston should have a month of the new 
American Opera Company, according to H. 
T. Parker, critic of the Boston Transcript. 


Says Mr. Parker in a recent issue: 


A new operatic project is afoot for Boston and 
deserves encouragement. . . . Last spring an 
American Opera Company, originally schooled and 
ripened at the Eastman Conservatory in Rochester, 
emerged on the stage of the Theater Guild in New 
York. There, with Mr. Goossens as conductor 
and Mr. Rosing as stage-director, it was heard in 
“Madam Butterfly,’ Mozart’s “II  Seraglio,” 
“Figaro” and other pieces that have slipped from 
memory. The voices were young and fresh; the 
language, English; the action pointed brightly for 
a small auditorium. Experts praised the new- 
comers; laymen took pleasure in them; as some 
foresaw, a new path was opening to opera in 
America. Last summer, the company, adapted to 
changed surroundings, was heard in the private 
theater of Mr. Leslie Buswell’s estate on_ the 
North Shore. Again it proved its quality, and au- 
diences departed well pleased and remembering. 

It is now proposed to being this company to 
Boston, for a month or more, late next winter or 
early next spring. It will continue under the di- 
rection of Mr. estan and Mr. St. Leger, whose 
abilities have made it what it is. To them are 
now joined Mr. Deems Taylor, composer of “The 
King’s Henchman,” the one viable American 
opera; Mr. Robert Edmond Jones, in the first rank 
of American scene-designers; Mr. Robert Simon, 
of The New Yorker, expert in the conversion into 
English speech of libretti in foreign tongues. 

A guarantee fund must be subscribed to meet 
weekly outlays so far as receipts fail to cover 
them. The purpose of the fund is not coddling but 
confidence—to secure for singers, staff and directors 
the opportunity to give the best performances of 
which they are capable. For a beginning, Mr. 
Buswell has invited sundry “friends of opera’”’ in 
Boston to a meeting on Monday next. 

The merit of the project speaks for itself. For 
a capital cf music, as it is the custom to call it, 
Boston hears little opera. Jor the most part it is 
international opera on the grand scale with social 
overlay, as proffered by the Chicago Company 
through a fortnight at midwinter. The new 
scheme proposes opera in understandable English, 
that is to say from singers to whom it is a_ native 
tongue, schooled in the art of clear dicton. Finally, 
the young and rising generation of American 
singers will be encouraged; while the door will be 
open to American composers who would court the 
theater rather than the concert-hall. In sum, more 
opera for Boston to give it a fresh pleasure and 
more opportunity for American operatic youth. 
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Auer to Conduct 
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at Pupil’s Debut 


Will Lead Philharmonic Forces When Benno Rabinof Plays in 
New York 


EOPOLD AUER, who has reached the 
) ee of eighty-two, will come out of his 
retirement as a concert artist to conduct the 
New York Philharmonic Orchestra on the 
occasion of the Carnegie Hall début of his 
young pupil, Benno Rabinof, which will take 
place Friday evening, Nov. 18. 

Rabinof is a New York boy, educated in 
the public schools of the East Side, whose 
entire musical training has been received 
in this country. He is twenty-one years 
old, and has been studying the violin since 
the age of three. When pressed for an esti- 
Rabinof’s ability, Mr. Auer said: 

conduct for him. Is that 


mate of 
“1 will 


enough?” 


not 


Like Humoresque 
The story of Rabinof’s career parallels 
the outlines of Fannie Hurst’s story “Hu- 
moresque.” Born into a family where 
money was not plentiful, his struggle to 
pursue his studies as a musician was 
brought to a successful issue only through: 
the help of his mother, who worked un- 
tiringly for this end. Mr. Auer first heard 
the boy when he was twelve years old, and 
allowed him an audition of two hours, in 
stead of confining the hearing to the cus- 
tomary thirty minutes. 


Financial difficulties prevented Rabinof 
from accepting the great teacher's offer to 
take him as a_ pupil, but finally with his 
winning of the Auer Chicago Scholarship, 
he was able to avail himself of the oppor- 
tunity. Since then he has studied steadily 
with Mr. Auer, and through the interest of 





Saturday, November 5, 1927. 


Leopold Auer and Benno Rabinof 


Motti Eitingon, a New York merchant, the 
financial burden of the family has been lifted 
from his shoulders and his musical career 
assured. 

Rabinof is an enthusiastic athlete, having 
won medals for sprinting and high jumping 
at the Boys’ High School, Fourth Avenue 
and Fifty-seventh Street, from which he was 
graduated in 1923. 
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AMERICA for November 5, 1927 


Reiner Uses Red 
Lights 


in “Skyscrapers” 
Traffic Signals Blink on Stage 


When Ballet Is Introduced 
to Philadelphia 


P HILADELPHIA, Nov. 3.—Traffic 
signal lights blinked red from the 
stage of the Academy of Music last 
F riday afternoon and evening when 
Fritz Reiner, directing the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, presented John Alden Car- 
penter’s “Skyscrapers” in the form of 
“= instrumental suite. 

_ It only remained for Mr. Reiner to appea 
in the garb of a policeman and to volaouia 
the orchestra from taking left hand turns. 
That he declined this role—assuming that 
it was ever suggested—bespoke a moderation 
scarcel indicated by the silly semaphores. 
Mr. arpenter’s adapted version of his 
highly modernistic and entertaining ballet 
surely ought to be articulate enough without 
scenic appurtenances. Certainly Mr. Reiner 
and the orchestra did ample justice to the 
din and clamor of the musical picture of 
strenuous America at work and play. The 
program in full was as follows: 


Symphony in C maijor.............. 
Concerto for ’Cello........6...i000 5. ee 
; Beatrice Harrison 
Music from the Ballet, “Skyscrapers,” 
Carpenter 


Both Miss Harrison and the work she 
played were new to audiences here. The 
concerto, which is in a single movement, is 
dedicated to her, and most of it was com- 
posed in her garden in Surrey in 1921. The 
score, altogether free from _ sensational 
musical heresies, is in the main haunting 
and of a calm poetic melancholy, providing 
numerous opportunities for display of the 
cello’s be regen par Pomme vor ng tones. But 
compression and abbreviation wo 
harm the work at all. _ 


Long Drawn Reverie 


In this novelty, the skilful Delius in- 
clines toward prolixity. It is true that the 
mood of reverie, which he obviously set out 
to capture is charmingly expressed, but the 
length of the composition, written in an ex- 
tremely free form, rather suggests that one 
of the consequences of too much day-dream- 
ing is sleep itself. 

Miss Harrison, tall and stately in a some- 
what “arty” long dress, played the work 
magnificently. She is a talented artist with 
a firm and resourceful technic and a mas- 
tery of exquisite tone production—a distinct 
acquisition to the not overcrowded ranks 
of first rate solo ’cellists, 

The pure gold of the program was re- 
vealed in the great Schubert symphony once 
aspersed as of “heavenly length.” As Mr. 
Reiner gave it with a few judicious cuts, it 
seemed not a bar too expansive. The read- 
ing was richly surcharged with poetry and 
romantic loveliness. Not in recent memory 
has the work been so superbly performed 
here. Adaptable audiences expressed their 
delight for the charm of the symphony, for 
Miss Harrison’s artistry and for the divert- 
ing Carpenter explosion, red lights and all. 

H. T. Craven. 





Simfonietta Introduces Works by 
Alaeona at First Concert — 


PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 3—The Chamber 
Music Association opened its eleventh sea- 
son on the afternoon of Oct. 29 in the Penn 
Athletic Club’s ballroom, presenting the 
Philadelphia Chamber Music Sinfonietta, 
under the direction of Fabien Sevitzky. 

The organization is composed of eighteen 
members of the Philadelphia Orchestra’s 
string choir, augmented on occasion by their 
colleagues of other choirs, and with 
Dorothea Neebe Lange as pianist. Two 
years of artistic work have knit the per- 
sonnel into a unified ensemble with marked 
solidarity of attitude and technic. Mr. 
Sevitzky is a conductor of ripe experience 
and genuine insight. 

_ Leader and band combined in the season’s 
inaugural concert to give of their best in an 
interesting program which began with Pur- 
cell’s Suite in C. This was read with 
special attention to form. Dominico 
Alaleona, historian, was introduced to Phila- 
delphia audiences as a composer with “Due 
Canzoni Italiane,” lovely in melodic con- 
tent, and modern but not “recentist” in 
harmonization. The strings were very 
beautiful, and they were finely reinforced by 
Oscar Schwar, tympanist; Vincent Fanelli, 
harpist, and by Miss Nesbe at the celesta. 
Bloch’s impressive Concerto Grosso mag- 
nificently played, was a powerful conclusion 
to a choice program, choicely performed. 

W. R. Murpny. 
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Sings sai" 
In Madonna Role 


Ponselle Also Gives Lind Song in 
Buffalo Concert Before 
Large Audience 


BurraLo, N. Y., Nov. 2.—The opening 
concert in the Philharmonic Company series 
introduced Rosa Ponselle to this city. 

A capacity audience in the Masonic Con- 
sistory extended the vocalist an exceptional 
tribute. Encores extended the program to 
double length. Indeed, it was the encores, 
including numerous beloved old numbers, 
that found most favor with the audience 
In Nevin’s “The Rosary,” lights were 
dimmed and a bright beam shone on the 
singer in a stage picture of the Madonna. 
“O Sole Mio,” and Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
“The Nightingale Sings to the Rose” were 
other popular songs. 

Featured on the program was a com- 
memoration of the hundredth anniversary 
of the Buffalo music firm of Denton, Cot- 
tier & Daniels, with Miss Ponselle singing 
“Home, Sweet Home” after the fashion of 
Jenny Lind, who sang it in the firm’s old 
store at one of her - public appearances 
in America. 

The most artistic senior, however, was 
Miss Ponselle’s singing of Schumann’s 
“Thranen.” Opening the concert was the 
aria, “Pace, Pace Mio Dio,” from “La 
Forza Del Destino,” disclosing the singer 
in rare voice. Another aria, “Ernani in- 
volami,” from “Ernani,” captivated the audi- 
ence. The closing group included “Wings 
of Night,” by Wintter Watts, “Eros,” by 
Grieg, Cyril Scott’s “Lullaby,” and “The 
Piper of Love,” by Molly Carew. 

Stuart Ross, Miss Ponselle’s accompanist, 
also pleased with several solos, including his 
own arrangement of a Corelli Theme and 
Variation, Granados’ “Spanish Dance,” and 
numbers by Chopin and Strauss-Schutt. 

FRANK BALcH. 





Hono.tutu.—The Morning Music Club 
opened its season with an Oriental program 
at the Honolulu Academy of Arts. Taking 
part were Margaret E. Clarke, Sakaki Mo- 
toki, Gladys Li, Ruth Chinn, Mrs. Isaac 
M. Cox, Estelle Gay Loveland, Vernon Rob- 
inson, Margaret Ashley, Bernice Stevens and 
Mabel Allerbaugh. C. F. G. 
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Happy Isle 
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Spartanburg May Festival 
Concerts Reduced 
ge se S. C., Nov. 1—The 
nn 


Spartanburg Music Festival for 

1928 will be held May 15 and 16, ac- 
cording to announcement by the execu- 
tive committee of the Festival Associa- 
tion. The dates correspond with the 
last two commencement days at Con- 
verse College, where the concerts are 
given. Tickets will be priced at $6, $8 
and $10, says T. M. Lyles, president 
of the Festival Association. Last year 
tickets sold at $10, $12 and $15 for the 
season. The number of concerts has 
been reduced from five to four. 


D. G. S. 


by One 
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Civic Opera Association Formed 


in Miami 
IAMI, FLa., Nov. 2.—Carl Winkler 
gave Miamians their first civic 


opera when his Symphony Singers were 
heard on two evenings and one after- 
noon in “Pinafore.” Three repeat per- 
formances were given the next week. 
Enthusiasm ran high. Rehearsals are 
in progress for “Martha” and an ora- 


torio, “Messiah.” After the holidays 
“Faust” and one other opera will be 
given. It is decided the organization 


shall hereafter be known as the Miami 
Civic Opera Association. 


A. M. F. 


Grand Rapids Engages Leading Stars 


RAND Raprips, Micu., Nov. 2.—The 
Philharmonic Central Concert Com- 
pany, under the auspices of the Armory 


Extension Association, Marjory Crawford, 
local manager, announced the following re- 
citals to be given in the Armory: Oct. 29, 
John McCormack; Nov. 9, Lawrence Tib- 
bett; Jan. 18, Jascha Heifetz; Feb. 24, 
Walter Gieseking. Marion Talley was an- 
nounced to open the season on Oct. 12. 


Marion Allen Smith, former local man- 
ager of the Philharmonic Central Concert 
Company, will soon leave for Fort Sheri 
dan, Iil. 

A recital on Oct. 21, by Marie Sundelius, 
with Robert Yale Smith as accompanist, 
was announced to open the season for the 
St. Cecelia Society. Other recitals will be 
as follows: Dec. 2, George Morgan, bari- 
tone; Jan. 22, Leonard Kreutzer, pianist; 
April 13, Hart House String Quartet. For 
the regular bi-monthly afternoon programs, 
the following will be guests of the Society: 
Dorothy Wright, pianist (Chicago) ; Agnes 
Maiwi, soprano (Honolulu) ; Dorothy Cres- 
sy, soprano (Grand Rapids) ; state and nor- 
mal winners in the district contest of the 
Federated Music Clubs. Other arrange- 
ments are: 


Recitals by Sadie Spolstra and Caroline 
Fales, Mrs. Paul Kempter and Mrs. Mer- 
ritt Vining. Helena Stone Torgerson, Chi- 
cago, will appear in a harp ensemble concert. 
The St. Cecilia Women’s Chorus, under 
Emory L. Gallup, will present “The Madon- 


na’s Lullabye,” composed by Mae E. 
Evanston, IIl., winner of the Theodore 
Presser National Prize. Mrs. Charles F. 
Antisdel is chairman of the chorus, and Mrs. 


Joseph Putnam the accompanist. 


Strong, 


Church Concert Course 


The lecture and concert course sponsored 
by the Fountain Street Baptist church, an- 
nounced for Oct. 18, the Stein del Trio, 
composed of Isador Berger, Bruno Steindel, 
and Moissaye Boguslawski. Later bookings 
are: Nov. 1, B. Fred Wise, tenor, and Lec 
Braverman, violinist; Feb. 28, the Kedroff 
Quartet, (Russian) composed of N. N. Ked- 
roff, founder, C. N. Kedroff, T. K. Deniss- 
off and T. F. Karsakoff; March 6, Alma 
Peterson, soprano. 

Harold Tower, organist and choirmaster 
at St. Mark’s Pro-Cathedral, will give a 
series of recitals on the Sundays in Novem- 
ber. St. Mark’s Boy Choir will give a 
secular concert in November, and the usual 
musical services in Advent and Lent. 

Hon. Rhys Davies, member of the 
British Parliament, an authority on crimin- 
ology, and social and industrial legislation, 
till lecture on Nov. 12, before the Ladies’ 
Literary Club on “The Influence of Music 
on the People.” Mr. Davies will sing a 
group of songs in conjunction with his lec- 
ture. 

Among the musicians who will appear on 
Saturday afternoon programs of the Ladies’ 


(Continued on page 24) 
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peas Opera” 
Sung in Capital 


Capacity Audience Present at Initial 
Production of New 


Season 
WasHINGTON, Nov. 3.—Katie Wilson- 


Greene, manager, opened the season bril- 
liantly on Oct. 22 when she presented “The 
Beggar’s Opera” before a capacity audience. 

“The Beggar’s Opera” is sung by the 
company which has been presenting it at 
the Lyric Theatre in London. New set- 
tings of the airs and additional music are 
by Frederic Austin. The cast included 
Charles Macgrath as Peachum; Norman 
Williams, Lockit; George Baker, Macheath: 
Lena Maitland, Mrs. Peachum; Sylvia 
Nelis, Polly Peachum, and Celia Turrill, 
Lucy Lockit. 

The acting of Mrs. Maitland was bril- 
liant; George Baker and Sylvia Nelis car- 
ried off vocal honors. The organization, 
consisting mainly of the cast which ap- 
peared at the Lyric Theatre, Hammersmith, 
London, in 1920 has been brought to this 
country by J. C. Duff. The costuming and 
settings were from the original designs of 
the late C. Lovat Fraser. 

One of the most interesting things about 
the performance was the orchestra of young 
women. Sebastian Unglada was the musical 
director. Dorotoy De Mutu Watson. 


San Diego Club Gives New Cadman 
Work 


San Dteco, Cat., Nov. 1.—The Cadman 
Club opened its season with a program of 
Cadman compositions, and with Mr. Cadman 
as a prominent participant. Wallace Moody 
is director of the club. A choral number, 
“The Sacrifice of the Aryan Rose,” writ- 
ten for and dedicated to the Cadman Club, 
was given for the first time, with the com- 
poser at the piano. Soloists were Margaret 
Messer Morris of Los Angeles, Charles Ross, 


Dr. Roy Stevenson, and John Hayes. The 
accompanists were Mrs. Moody and Ethel 
Kennedy. W. F. R. 
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The Brilliant Composer, 


Who Will Soon Tour 


America, Discusses Ancient Dances of the People, 
His Music and Some Aspects of Jazz 


By “FELLAB” 
T is not surprising that artists of 
all types have chosen St. Jean-de- 
Luz as their summer residence; St. 
Jean-de-Luz, in the middle of the 
French Pays Basque, under the foot of 
the Pyrenees, with its sheltered. bay 
and its picturesque mountain scenery. 

It is less surprising that Maurice Ravel 
should choose to spend the summer there, 
for it was at Ciboure, a little town sepa- 
rated from the resort only by a narrow 
stream, that he was born. 

Along the riverside of La Nivelle, facing 
St. Jean’s place of Louis XIV, stands an old 
house in barocco style, where on March 7, 
1875, Maurice Ravel was born. His father 
was French and born in Savoie, but his 
mother was from the Basque country. 

It was in an old Basque house in the Rue 
Tourasse, across the river from his birth- 
place, that Ravel was found by an inter- 
viewer one autumn day recently. In response 
to a question concerning the influence of 
his native country on his music, Ravel be- 
gan to speak, his face lighting with en- 
thusiasm until his silver hair and a rather 
Voltaire-like appearance were forgotten in 
his youthful spirit. 

Using Spanish Airs 

“You know, perhaps,” he said, “that I 
did all my musical studies in Paris: De 
Bériot was my first teacher, Fauré and Ge- 
dalge the next two. Although I owe every- 
thing of my musical education to Paris, I 
was influenced during my childhood by the 
Basque atmosphere. 

“My mother, who had Spanish blood, used 
to sing Spanish songs to me, and, perhaps 
therefore, I often utilized in my composi- 
tions, Spanish melodies and rhythms, (‘Rap- 
sodie Espagnole,’ ‘L’Heure Espagnole,’ etc.). 
I remember only once utilizing a popular 
Basque melody, in my string trio, composed 
in 1914 at St. Jean-de-Luz. This was ‘Sort- 
sico,’ the national hymn and dance of the 
Basques, but I transformed its rhythm since 
‘Sortsico’ is sung in five-fourths time, and 
I wrote it in five-eighths time in the first 
part of this trio.” 
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dango, which is the beloved dance of the 
Basque, and which is performed frequently 
by the people of the town, picturesque in 
their red berets. 

“This Fandango-Basque has nothing to 
do with the real Spanish Fandango, danced 
in Andalusia,” he replied. ‘The dance is 
without doubt of Spanish origin and reminds 





Ravel at Work in His Studio 


Ravel was asked his opinion of the Fan- 
me very much of the jota aragonesa. The 
real Basque dances, Mutchico and others, are 
only danced by professionals, during the 
Pastorales or Mascarades, which takes place 
at the present time in the province of Soule.” 


Narrow Collaboration 

On this occasion the composer graciously 
played a few excerpts from his newest 
sonata for violin and piano, which was per- 
formed for the first time in St. Jean-de-Luz 
in September during a gala concert. 

“My chief idea of this sonata,” he ex- 
plained, “was to create a narrow collabora- 
tion of two instruments, each of them being 
quite independent. For example, in the sec- 
ond part (Blues), the violin is Andante, 
the piano, Scherzo, but they form together 
in ensemble. The first and the third parts 


Koussevitzky Plays His Double Bass 


OSTON, Nov. 4—The reputation of 

Serge Koussevitzky as a virtuoso on the 
double bass now is understandable to Amer- 
icans. This reputation was of European 
growth. For some years it has been pigeon- 
holed for Mr. Koussevitzky’s larger activi- 
ties as conductor of the Boston Symphony. 
Americans felt there must be something to 
the story of his wonderful achievements on 
the little heard solo bass. Now they know. 


Mr. Koussevitzky gave a concert at Sym- 
phony Hall Oct. 24 for the benefit of needy 
Russian students in Europe and America. 
Assisting him were members of the Boston 
Symphony and Rudolph Ganz, pianist, and 
former conductor of the St. Louis Sym- 
phony. Mr. Koussevitzky himself appeared 
as soloist on his famous double bass. 


Electrifies Audience 


He produced a tone which electrified his 
hearers. New, unexpected, full-bodied, 
searching, it held them spell-bound. His 
rep’‘ation as a great solo artist was in- 
stantly made plain. In such hands the in- 
strument needs no patronizing. Its tone is 
never “thick.” It does not drag or scrape 
or rumble. It is luminous, tender, solemn— 
poignant as a great soul. 


Mr. Koussevitzky’s playing of the “Kol 
Nidrei” was racial, significant; a true ex- 
pression of ancient petition to Jehovah. His 
own concerto for the double bass puts Mr 
Koussevitzky forward as a composer well 
worth listening to. It is well formed, amus- 
ing. - First, a recitative in full voice; then 
a song-like middle movement. Finally, at 
sober pace but slightly ornamented, this 
epitome of a great instrument ends. 


Play Schubert Quintet 


The concert opened with Franz Schubert’s 
“Forellen” quintet variations and finale. The 
musicians co-operating with Mr. Koussevitz- 
ky were Mr. Ganz at the piano; Richard 
Burgin, violin; Jeane Lefranc, viola, and 
Jean Benetti, ’cello. Here was pure melody, 
clothed in glorious tone, which held the au- 
dience in rapt silence. 

Then followed Mr. Koussevitzky’s own 
concerto in which he was accompanied by 
Bernard Zighera at the piano. 

_Mr. Ganz played Liszt’s two Legends for 
piano: “St. Francis Preaching to the Birds,” 
and “St. Francis Walking on the Waves.” 
oo interpretations, as always, were delight- 
Tul. 
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Ravel Seen in Ciboure, Opposite the House Where He 
Was Born. 


are written in classical form, the latter utiliz- 
ing all the themes of the previous parts, 
without exhibiting any new theme. It is 
interesting to note, that I planned the con- 
struction of this Sonata before I found any 
of the themes. It was the first time I pro- 
ceeded this way and I hope it will be the 
last, because it is the most difficult way to 
compose.” . 
Ravel’s estimate of jazz music, which he 
has employed in several compositions was 
next solicited. A 
“The most captivating part of jazz is its 
reach and diverting rhythm,” he declared. 
“But for me the jazz music is not a twen- 
tieth century product; its beginning dates 
much earlier. The old Scotch melodies pos- 
sess the elements of the modern blues; the 
French-Italian melodies of 1840 (for ex- 
ample the ballet ‘Giselle’ by Adam), also 
contain elements of present jazz music. The 
music of Gottschalk, the Creole composer 
at the time of the Second Empire, was pos- 
sibly the ancestor of blues and Charleston 
rhythms. Jazz is a very rich and vital 


Concerto in Boston 


The concert was a success not only for the 
players and listeners, but also for the needy 
students, whose requirements prompted Mr. 
Koussevitzky again to take up his solo 
role. Ten thousand dollars was acquired 
for them, and a little note in the program 
from Mr. Koussevitzky said: 


Soloist’s Thanks 


My generous friends: 

Your hearty response to those distressed 
students in whose behalf I have appealed to 
you, makes me happy. I am grateful and to 
each one of you I give my thanks, also to 
bespeak the gratefulness of those who will bene 
fit through your generosity. 


Mr. Koussevitzky is expected to appear as 
soloist on the double-bass at a recital in 
New York later in the season. 


Stokowski Will Return to Philadelphia 
PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 3.—Leopold Stokowski will return to this city in the fall 


of 1928 to conduct the Philadelphia Orchestra. 


the Philadelphia Orchestra Association 


Such is the announcement made by 


in answer to reports that Mr. Stokowski 


would relinquish his baton here for new fields at the expiration of his sabbatical 
year, which he is spending in Europe and the Orient. 

“Mr. Stokowski is under contract with the orchestra and will return to direct it 
next season,” was the reply of Arthur Judson, manager of the orchestra and as- 
sistant secretary of the association, in reply to an Associated Press dispatch from 
Antibes, where Stokowski is visiting, casting fresh doubts on his return according 


to schedule. 


The dispatch gave a definite impression that he had not yet made a 


decision as to his return and would give no reasons for not having reached one. 
Mr. Judson’s brief statement is the first official cognizance taken of current rumors 


as to Mr. Stokowski’s non-return. 


The continuity of the Stokowski régime, how- 


ever, is implicated in various ways, among them the weekly printing of his picture, 
along with that of Fritz Reiner, guest conductor, in the program-books over the 


personnel of the orchestra. 


W. R. Murpary. 
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source of inspiration for modern composers 
and I am astonished that so few of Amer- 
ican composers are influenced by it.” 

Ravel will come to America for his initial 
visit this fall, appearing as guest conductor 
with the New York Symphony and making 
a tour of the country. 


A Musical Center 


Other musicians who own villas at St. 
Jean-de-Luz and spend the summer in its 
inspiring atmosphere are: Jean Samazeuil, 
composer; Adolphe Borchard, French pian- 
ist; Joaquin Nin, Spanish composer; Maria 
Barrientos, Spanish songstress; Karol Szy- 
manowski, Polish composer; Paul Kochan- 
ski, Polish violinist, and Alexandre Gretch- 
aninoff, Russian composer. 

Among the visitors were Maria Kurenko, 
Feodor Chaliapin, Nicolai Orloff, Mischa 
Elman, Toscha Seidel, Arthur Rubinstein, 
N. Berezowsky and M. Gontzoff. 

Nin, whose Spanish songs are popular in 
France, has just finished “Dix Valses Ly- 





Left to Right: Joaquin Nin, Ravel, 
Paul Kochanski, and Arthur Rubin- 
stein, at St. Jean-de-Luz. 


riques” for piano. He will be the first 
Spanish composer to write waltzes. He has 
also composed four popular congs for ’cello 
and piano, four songs for choir (for women 
voices), he revised the second volume of the 
ancient Spanish sonatas for piano and he 
transcribed his “Danse Iberienne” for violin 
and piano. 

Gretchaninoff composed a sonata for ’cello 
and piano, which has three movements: Len- 
to, Menuet tragique, Allegro molto—appa- 
sionato; he has also composed five songs 
after the words of Lermontoff, three pieces 
for violin, two pieces for ’cello, and he has 
transcribed his Fouth Symphony for piano 
(four hands). 
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(CHALIAPINE: 


In His Paris Home the Famous 


Russian Discourses 


on “Salieri” vs. “The Stone Guest” and Dreams of His 
Own School of Operatic Art 


By SULAMITH ISH-KISHOR 


ONDON, Oct. 22—In 1930 
Chaliapine, the eminent Russian 
basso, completes forty years on 
the stage. He will probably sing no 
more after that date. In the indefinite 
future he wants to found a school of 
opera—on his own lines. He played 
Salieri in London three weeks ago, 
when he would have preferred to play 


Dargomirsky’s “The Stone Guest.” 
He also sang the role of Varlaam in 
the Inn Scene from “Boris.” 


He has innumerable ideas concerning the 
operatic roles which interest him. That is 
the gist of an interview I had with him in 
Paris a few lays ago. 


The musical event of the season, to date, 
was the Russian basso’s superb perform- 
ance in one evening, October 11, of two 
contrasting operatic roles, neither of which 
have heretofore been sung by him outside 
of Russia. The London Symphony Or- 
chestra, conducted by Albert Coates, and 
the Royal Choral Society of one thousand 
voices, assisted at a program which was a 
most spectacular compliment ever paid to a 
great artist, for it was built around Mr. 
Chaliapine as a keystone. Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff’s opera, “Mozart and Salieri,” in which 
Mr. Chaliapine sang the tragic role of the 
musician Salieri who poisons the young 
Mozart out of jealousy, was introduced by 
the chorus’ singing of the Mozart Requiem. 
This was followed by the Inn Scene from 
“Boris Godunoff,” where Chaliapine was no 
longer the majestic, pathetic Emperor, but 
a fat and wanton vagabond monk, with 
stupid red face and the manners of a rhi- 
noceros. It was hard to say whether the 
bitter, intellectual villain, Salieri, or the 
ludicrous Varlaam gained the most applause 
from the dense crowds in the cavernous 
rotundities of the Royal Albert Hall, which 
has been transformed, for this occasion, into 
an opera-house, with a vast stage shrouded 
by an immense blue cloud of curtain. 


Chaliapine At Home 


Before the performances took place, I had 
the privilege of visiting Mr. Chaliapine at 
his Paris home. The Passy autobus stops 
at the Trocadero, through whose _ stone 
arcades one glimpses the fairy filigree of the 
Eiffel Tower—an appropriate neighborhood 
for the home of one of the most glamorous 
artists the stage has ever known. 

Chaliapine was resting on the broad divan 
in the drawing-room, looking at some Ameri- 
can illustrated magazines. About him 
glowed the warmth of regal tapestries and 
noble paintings; on low mouldings were 
small treasures of carved ivory, gold or 
porcelain; the piano-stool and chairs were 
covered with rare old French needlework in 
colors still fresh and designs still inter- 
esting. . 


“Yes,” he agreed, “I am to sing ‘Salieri’ 
in the Albert Hall. It is many years since 
I have sung it, for it was never played before 
outside of Russia. Why did I select this 
opera? Well, as a matter of fact, it would 
not be my first choice, if curcumstances 
permitted me to do as I pleased. For, al- 
though ‘Monart and Salieri,’ is a very fine 
work, it is an opera of a new genre, one 
which does really combine drama and music, 
but in so doing sacrifices too much of the 
lyric element. Its appeal is not sufficiently 
general. It is complex, difficult, full of 
what I might call melodic recitative. My 
desire would have been to perform “The 
Stone Guest,’ by Dargomirsky. This com- 
poser was one of the greatest innovators, and 
I have been prepared for many years to 
sing this splendid work. (It is another 
version of ‘Don Juan.’) But, although the 
Russian critic Stassov made me promise to 
sing it some day, it has been impossible, and 
is today even more impossible, for there are 
not the singers of the necessary genre. I 
do not mean that there are not enough ex- 
cellent and capable singers, but that they 
are not of the school to perform the other 
roles, and I feel that this opera would be 


disfigured too cruelly if not performed ex- 
actly as it requires.” 

“But could you not train them to act it 
adequately ?” 

Mr. Chaliapine seemed to find this re- 
mark naive, for he repressed an imminent 
smile, and shrugged his massive shoulders. 


Wants Opera School 


“Ah, I would have to found a school of 
my own if I wished to have singing actors 
of the kind I seek. ‘Mozart and Salieri’ 
requires only one other singer, but ‘The 
Stone Guest’ requires many. It is a pity 
that I have not my own theater.” 

“T read that Russia has given you a 
castle in which to found a school of opera.” 

Now Mr. Chaliapine really smiled,—an 
enigmatic smile and waved his hands. 

“That castle must remain a castle in the 
air! In any case, I could not go back to 
Russia for a long time as I have signed 
so many contracts for other countries. After 
‘Salieri,’ I will go to Spain. There I sing 
‘Ivan the Terrible.’ Yes, it is still my 
hope that some day I shall have this school, 
but for that, you know,—” he tapped his 
pocket,—“one needs much money.” 

“But surely it would be very easy for 
you, Mr. Chaliapine, to have such a school 
financed ?” 


Prefers Americans 


“Ah, yes; it has already been proposed 
in America, I would very much like to 
teach the young Americans. They are ex- 
cellent pupils, so eager, so glad to learn! 
But—” and a little blue flame of inde- 
pendence widened his eyes—‘“I do not wish 
to use the money of other people. It is 
not possible always to spend money in the 
most useful way; there must be experi- 
ments. I should make mistakes. It is not 
possible always to be intelligent; one must 
occasionally be stupid! But I do not wish 
that there should be anyone to come to me 
afterwards and say, ‘Monsieur, see, you have 
spent so much and so much, to no purpose; 
how is this? what was your reason?’ No,— 
all my life I have never had one cent that 
was of other people’s money,—and I have 
faced hunger.” 


Must Be Free 
All this time he was walking to and fro, 
with those tense, light steps that seem to 
measure a cage, his hands thrust into his 


A French Portrait of Chaliapine in His Paris Studio. 
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Wide World Photo 


An Informal Photographic Study of the Great Russian Basso. 


pockets, his magnificent blond head slightly 
stooped, so that he seemed to lose some 
of his great height. “My life has been very 
hard. I do not regret it,” he added, very 
quietly. “But I will always be free.” 

Suddenly he smiled gaily. “It may not 
be very long now till 1 shall have enough 
money for this dream to come true! I have 
been working so many years. In 1930 it 
will be my fortieth year on the stage!” 
(He counts from that tragi-comic debut in 
his boyhood, when stage-fright paralyzed 
him and he was thrown out of the theater 
like a bundle of rubbish!) “I think,” he 
said, with a childlike glance of mingled 
modesty and satisfaction, “that they will 
make a big jubilee; they have spoken of it. 
Then, after that, I will not sing any more. 
I will—” he paused, and played on the table 
with one of those eloquent hands—‘“perhaps 
teach—” and he left the sentence in mid- 
air. 

“What would I teach 
in my _ school? Not 
merely the music of 
opera, but the unification 
of all the arts in opera. 
Painting, sculpture, 
drama, __recitation,—all ! 
That would be my opera 
school,” said Chaliapine. 

On the table I saw a 
large book, “Pages of My 
Life,’ by Feodor Ivano- 
vitch Chaliapine. I had 
already read the pirated 
French edition and I 
noted with pleasure that 
the freshness and charm 
of the singer’s style had 
not been lost in the Eng- 
lish translation from the 
original Russian. Mr. 
Chaliapine is what might 
be called a natural writer ; 
his thoughts and his im- 
pression are already writ- 
ing, and the process of 
putting them down is 
merely a matter of pen 
and paper. Every page 
of this book is a thrill 
with life, from the suf- 
ferings of the little boy 
whose days were punctu- 
ated by beatings, and the 
torments of the lean and 
hungry youth who sought 
only two things in life, 
music and macaroni, to 
the days of his world- 
wide glory. 


There were footsteps in the hall. Mr. 
Chaliapine went to the door, waved, and 
gave a low, inviting whistle. And in came 
the great basso’s ruler, before whom his 
vaunted independence fell away and van- 
ished, leaving only a docile and submissive 
person called “papa.” Miss Dasya, three 
feet high and very important, scarcely 
vouchsafed a glance at the man whom pres 
ently all social and musical London would 
be struggling to hear and see. She saw a 
stranger, and strangers usually entailed de- 
hightful consequences. She tripped over to 
me, and her lovely, green eyes with their 
strange look, both intense and remote, met 
mine. 

A perfumed sachet was lifted to her little 
nose, approved of, and accepted. A Brus- 
sels handkerchief also found favor. When 
I took out a little string of red and gold 
beads, Mr. Chaliapine protested. 

“Oh, no—it is enough,—!” 

But Miss Dasya quickly put him in his 
place by stepping imperiously forward and 
bending her head for the beads. Then, with 
dignified carriage she flitted away in search 
of her mother, leaving “Boris Godunoff,” 
“Salieri,” “Mefisto,” “Varlaam,” “Don 
Quixote” and all the rest of them in the 
person of Mr. Chaliapine beaming with shy 
paternal pride. 


San Carlo in New York Nov. 7 

The San Carlo Grand Opera Com- 
pany will open its New York season 
in the new Gallo Theater in 54th 
Street west of Broadway on Monday 
night, November 7th, with Puccini’s 
“La Boheme.” Myrna Sharloy, for- 
merly a Chicago Opera prima donna 
will have the role of Mimi. Ethel 
Fox, a lyric soprano new to the San 
Carlo forces will be the Musetta, and 
others in the cast are Franco Tafuro, 
tenor, Mario Valle, baritone, Andrea 
Mongelli, basso, and Giuseppe Inter- 
rante, baritone. Carlo Peroni will 
conduct all performances. 

A new Portuguese lyric tenor of 
note abroad, Tommaso Alcaide, will 
be introduced as a guest artist Tues- 
day night as the Duke in “Rigoletto,” 

A new Japanese soprano, Hizi 
Koyke, whom the Boston critics ap- 
proved very highly recently for her 

= interpretation of “Madam Butterfly,” 
= will make her New York debut in that 
opera Wednesday night with Bernice 
Schalker as Susulri, Mr. Tafuro as 
Pinkerton, Mr. Valle as Sharpless 
and Natale Cervi as the Bonze. 
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THE FRIENDS OF MUSIC AND THE 
MISSA SOLEMNIS 


IKE George Bernard Shaw, Rupert 

Hughes was once a music critic. In 
explaining how he came to abandon the 
reviewing desk, the versatile American 
novelist remarked that the next morning, or 
the next week, he always found himself in 
profound disagreement with what he had 
written, Last year’s reviews are sometimes 
difficult to reconcile with this year’s opinions, 
even for those who have not Mr. Hughes’ 
versatility. J 

Especially is this likely to be true with 
respect to a work like Beethoven’s Missa 
Solemnis, with which the Friends of Music 
opened their season in the Metropolitan 
Opera House the evening of Sunday, Nov. 6. 
It looms always as one of the towering 
achievements of a composer whom even such 
a disservice as last year’s centenary clutter 
could not dwarf or down. It is possible one 
time to be gripped to the exclusion of all 
else by the bigness of the ideas in this mass. 
It is equally possible, on another occasion, 
to feel that it is not wholly articulate; that 
it contains some of that futile pounding of 
the chest and stamping of the feet that char- 
asterize portions of the Ninth Symphony. 
But the Ninth Symphony, too, has a way of 
upsetting old conclusions. 

Sunday’s performance by the Friends of 
Music, doubtless profiting by that which the 
same organization sponsored a year ago, 
was one of many superior qualities. Al- 
though Mr. Bodanzky had not this year, as 
last, the collaboration of the Philharmonic, 
the Metropolitan Opera Orchestra played so 
well under his very vigilant and arduous 
leadership as to minimize the feeling experi- 
enced at other performances that the Mass 
suffers from inept orchestration. The violin 
solo of the Benedictus has only to be smooth- 
ly played to be a thing of seraphic beauty, 
and Pierre Henrotte, the Metropolitan con- 
certmaster did not fail Beethoven in this. 
3ut the burden of the Mass falls on the 
singers, not the instrumentalists, and as the 
writing for the voices has some of those 
crabbed features that long have made the 
Ninth Symphony something of a terror to 
soloists and choral directors, it is in the 
poise and quality of vocal utterance that a 
performance of the Mass is to be taken for 
better or worse. 


Stephen Townsend’s choristers seldom 
have striven more valiantly against odds 
than they did Sunday. The quality of tone 
was vital and musical, the range of dynamics 
all that could have been asked. Attacks and 
releases were generally crisp and _ incisive. 
Integrity of the pitch was the usual béte 
noir, and occasionally there was very evident 


strain in attaining difficult levels after 
troublesome intervals. 
A threat of disaster in the “Gratias 


Agimus” put to test Mr. Bodanzky’s skill 
and experience. So successfully did he lead 
his chorus out of its momentary confusion 
that few in the audience were conscious of 
the difficulty. 

The soloists were all distinctly praise- 
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worthy. Ethel Hayden, who assumed on 
brief notice the obligation of the soprano 
part, originally assigned to Dreda Aves, sang 
her many difficult phrases as if they were 
anything but new to her, and Marion Telva 
gave emotional warmth as well as surety to 
the contralto’s part. Then there was the 
beautiful voice and fervid style of Richard 
Crooks to lift the tenor’s music into such 
relief as Beethoven has permitted any of the 
solo voices in this work; with Alexander 
Kipnis, an opera singer who contrived to 
leave all hints and suggestions of the 
theater in his dressing room in Chicago, to 
supply a resonant bass undertone in the 
quartets and a devotional glow in_ solo 
phrases. It was in its entirety a perform- 
ance of sincerity and conviction of a work 
that calls for just such qualities to match 
its own sturdy exemplification of them. 
Oscar THOMPSON. 


THE BEETHOVEN ASSOCIATION 


RUE to its name, the Beethoven Asso- 

ciation, that unique fraternity of 
celebrities who play or sing what they 
please and who neither accept fees nor 
respond to encores, began its ninth season 
with music of the Titan of Bonn. But as 
the days when they felt required to present 
nothing but Beethoven are now happily past, 
they bracketed Schumann and Brahms songs 
and a Schumann quartet with their in- 
troductory Beethoven—the Quartet in F 
Minor, Opus 95, played by Geza DeKresz, 
Milton Blackstone, Harry Adaskin and 
Boris Hambourg, of the Hart House String 
Quartet. The other artists who made music 
for its own sweet sake and thereby rejoiced 
the hearts of the subscribers who populated 
Town Hall were Dusolina Giannini, so- 
prano, with Frank LaForge as her col- 
laborator at the piano; and Carl Friedberg, 
pianist in the Schumann ensemble. 

The Beethoven Quartet, it must be con- 
fessed, was rather laborious listening. Not 
that the Hart House players approached it 
ae or played it with any 
tangible deficiency of style or musicianship. 
But it lacked the lustre and the vitality to 
make it a superior or even an interesting 
performance. The Schumann Quartet in E 
Flat, Opus 47, for piano, violin, viola and 
‘cello, was more alive, thanks to well-turned 
collaboration of Messrs. Friedberg, De 
Kresz, Blackstone and Hambourg, but this 
is not one of the works in which Schumann’s 
atflatus has its most untrammeled warmth 
and charm. 

Miss Giannini’s numbers and her increas- 
ingly dramatic style were not always en 
rapport, nor was she in her first songs 
faultless as to pitch. But she sang many 
very beautiful phrases, and if there was an 
intensification of tone and emotion some- 
times beyond what the sentiment of the 
Schumann and Brahms Lieder calls for, and 
if the very vividness of her delivery was at 
the same time a virtue and a defect, she 


supplied most of what the memory will re- 
tain of this concert. Of the excellence of 
Mr. LaForge’s accompaniments there is no 
need to speak.—O. T. 


RICHARD CROOKS RETURNS 


BAc«k from a triumphal operatic début 
in Germany came Richard Crooks, 
American tenor, to a Carnegie Hall recital 
on the evening of Oct. 26, the event being 
attended by a select and numerous throng 
which pretty well lionized him for every- 
thing he did. Mr. Crooks delivered himself 
of a program which opened with two airs 
of andel, included the “Reve” from 
“Manon” and “Recondita Armonia” from 
“Tosca,” and songs of Strauss, Richard 
Trunk, Weingartner and Liszt. At the 
piano was the reliable Celius Dougherty. 

Coming on the scene after his recent suc- 
cesses abroad, with expectations raised 
higher than ever before, Mr. Crooks in- 
evitably challenged a more searching perusal 
of his singing art than before. And, we 
suppose, it was also inevitable that the 
expectant listener experienced his share of 
disappointment, such is the general false- 
ness of preconceived notions. Had Mr. 
Crooks arrived upon the platform unher- 
alded and unsung, as he did a few years 
ago, we would have rejoiced to make the 
acquaintance of an wumaverage artist. In 
fact we did. : 

A virtue of Mr. Crooks’ utterance ‘5 his 
warm tone, of considerable expressiveness of 
its own, and which allied to the singer’s na- 
tural flare for sentiment brings a significant 
individual timbre. 

Last week Mr. Crooks sang with more 
than a modicum of taste and effectiveness. 
But, from the technical angle, he was hand- 
icapped by an uneasy, unproductive variety 
of breathing that caused him to phrase un- 
evenly, to flat and to commute between the 
extremes of the dynamic scale. A tight- 
ness characteristic of the most accomplished 
German tenor was also to be found with- 
out searching. These, nevertheless, are at- 
tributes of which Mr. Crooks may thor- 
oughly divest himself. He has passed from 
the “promising” period into that of a pro- 
fessionally mannered Cage but his 
career is young—and he is potentially a 
front rank artist. W. S. 


WALTER KIRCHHOFF IN RECITAL 


F OR some, perhaps many of those who 
have observed his American adventur- 
ings, Walter Kirchhoff remains an inimitable 
Loge. His subsequent impersonations at the 
Metropolitan—Siegmund, Walther, Siegfried, 
Tristan, Lohengrin—only confirmed them in 
their feeling that his methods found their 
happiest expression in his colorful simula- 
tion of the craft and mischief of Wotan’s 
ignescent companion. His success at his 
American début in “Reingold” was instan- 
taneous and striking. It remained there- 
after his most memorable achievement. 


On the afternoon of Saturday, Oct. 29, 
he cast aside all ratic trappings and ap- 
peared on the platform of Carnegie Hall as 
a song recitalist. As the printed programs 
made clear, it was his first American concert 
appearance. Richard Hageman was present 
to supply accompaniments worthy of an im- 
posing array of Lieder. The audience, too, 
was of a size to make plain to any stranger 
that this was no routine occasion in the 
Sta days and nights of Carnegie 


all. 

Mr. Kirchhoff remains the inimitable Loge. 
The next “Rheingold” doubtless will find 
him more than ever firmly entrenched. His 
Lieder singing was remarkable in various 
ways. Among other things it was remark- 
able for its contrasts. There were very soft 
tones and very loud ones. The first were 
preferable. The sentimentality with which 
many of the songs were charged also was 
remarkable. No one could have charged him 
with any lack of sympathy or with disdain 
for good old German romanticism. 

The singer surprised by his excellent com- 
mand of English. He surprised also by his 
somewhat coquettish delivery of Horn’s 
“I’ve Been Roaming.” His control of a 
pianissimo head tone was extensive, as was 
liberally illustrated in Handel’s “O Sleep” 
and Edward Moritz’s “Uber Allen Gipfeln 
ist Ruh,” the latter winning a rehearing. 
So, too, was his command of another type 
of tone, not of the head variety and not 
pianissimo. No Italian top-noter at the 
opera house could have been heard further. 

It was singing that doubtless gave pleas- 
ure and even excited a considerable part of 
the audience, since it had in it more than a 
reminiscence of those valuable qualities of 
Loge—fire and craft. And for those who 
may have had their dubitations, there will 
be other Schumann and Wolf and Strauss 
programs during the season. 

O. T. 





MR. SALMOND’S CONCERT 


ELIX SALMOND, English _ ’cellist, 

again proved his high standing as musi- 
cian and instrumentalist in a sonata recital 
at Town Hall Oct. 26. His purity of tone, 
brilliant technic and perfect sense of form 
delighted his hearers. Richard Hageman, 
at the piano, created an agreeable tonal 
combination. 

Sonatas by Brahms, Beethoven and Huré, 
the last “by request,” filled the program. 
Brahms’ characteristic use of the lower 
register in the first movement seemed to 
bring about a little confusion. Perhaps the 
piano was a bit too loud. But in the de- 
lightful allegretto both artists seemed to 
find themselves. Mr. Salmond’s treatment 
of these blithe pages produced all that one 
could ask in ’cello playing. 

The Huré sonata turned out to be a sort 
of recapitulation of things said and done 
by Franck, Debussy, Liszt, Saint-Saens and 
many others. As music it has beauty— 
almost too much of it. Fairies and crystal 
palaces, with a Pollyanna spirit hovering 
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The Metropolitan Opera Season Has a Brilliant Opening 
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its most consistently successful operas—and 
of his diverting but never very convincing 
experimentation in Oriental coloring, stands 
in no need of revision now. The Chinoiserie 
of this score is largely that of musical 
comedy and the cinema. It has no such sug- 
gestion of old China as was found in 
Stravinsky’s ‘“Rossignol”—far as _ the 
vraisemblance of that work fell short of 
recent adaptations of Sinitic music made by 
Eichheim and others who have lived in the 
Orient and made exhaustive studies of its 
authentic modes. 

But again, what would you? Ping, Pang 
and Pong are quite as Chinese as Sullivan’s 
Mikado is Japanese, and almost as Gilbertian. 
They sing an equivalent of a Neapolitan 
serenade and Ping sighs melodiously for his 
little house all surrounded by bamboo. He 
might have been the Negro Minstrel in the 
unlamented “Girl of the Golden West” and 
this his “Homesick Song.” Liu’s death, the 
most touching episode of the opera—and the 
one in which Puccini is most nearly his old 
self—is Mimi and Colline, the one breathing 
farewell to her poet, the other his heart- 
broken adieu to his great coat. Xylophones 
and shrill clashes of tonality, the nearest 
Puccini could approach to so-called modern- 
ism—do not change that. It is when the 
strings sing sensuously and phrases soar up- 
ward in recollection of Rodolfo or the lovely 
Floria that Puccini has something to say. 
It is not Wagner or Debussy or Mussorgsky 


or Strauss—nor yet Mozart or Verdi or 
Gluck or Bizet—but it is valid Puccini. 
* * * 


Musically, the choral writing of the first 
act, barren as are some of the melodic 
phrases upon which it is built; the scene of 
the riddles and that of Liu’s death are 
worthy of place in any score Puccini has 
given us. Most of the remainder is poorer 
stuff, its vacuity largely concealed by the 
excesses of the orchestra and the confusion 
created by the crowds upon the stage. That 
this ar confusion contributes to the atmos- 
phere of excitement which pervades the first 
half of the work may be quite as much a 
credit to Puccini’s sense of the theater as it 
is a stricture upon his orchestral writing. 
But there is something of relief in the much 
clearer if otherwise negligible instrumenta- 
tion of Franco Alfano in the concluding 
pages of the work, beginning with the love 
duet of the penultimate scene—where the 
pen fell from Puccini’s hand and his com- 
patriot took it up. 

This same love duet, however, remains the 
one serious theatrical blunder of a cannily 
contrived operatic drama. Coming as it does 
without pause immediately after Liu’s 
suicide, it not only is an anti-climax but it 
has in it a touch of heartlessness that in- 
volves the Prince as well as Turandot. The 
opera cannot well be ended as Toscanini 
ended it at its first performance in Milan— 
with the death of Liu (the death also of 
Puccini) since there the tale is left sus- 


pended in midair—but the curtain might be 
rung down momentarily between the af- 
fecting sacrifice and the disaffecting sur- 
render of the Princess to the spell of an 
amorous night. 

we ee 


However, “Turandot” for most of those 
who heard it Monday, consisted of two 
magnificent tableaux, that of the scene of 
the riddles and the final stage picture, where 
contrary to the best traditions of Italian 
opera, the Prince wins the regal vixen’s 
hand instead of losing his adventurous head. 
The magnificence of these, and the magnetic 
prowess of Mme. Jeritza were quite enough 
for one evening. 

The Viennese soprano strode as imperi- 
ously as ever in her amazing habiliments— 
robes so gorgeous as not to be viewed with- 
out something of a gasp. She attacked the 
many high and violent phrases of her music 
heroically, always with the necessary viol- 
ence if not quite always with the necessary 
highness. She vitalized the drama, whereas 
without her the others might have seemed 
too obviously the puppet figures of a grandi- 
ose fairy tale. Hers, as a year ago, was 
the overwhelming triumph of the opera. 

As the necessarily stentorian prince, Mr. 
Lauri-Volpi was happier than he has been 
in any other rdle at the Metropolitan. No 
tenor could possibly sing too loudly in this 
part. And when momentary relaxation in 
the orchestra pit permitted, as in the belated 
air “Nessun Dorma,” with its opportunity 


for the weaving of a nocturnal ecstacy that 
Puccini was not equal to, he called deftly 
on soft tones that were quite as soft as the 
loud ones were loud. 


Of the cast otherwise, there is no par- 
ticular need to speak, save to record that 
Nanette Guilford was a distinct improve- 
ment over her predecessor in the part of 
Liu and for the first time the suicide episode 
and the first act solo, “Signore, ascolta,” 
had their full measure of vibrant tone that 
neither faltered on high notes nor faded 
into nothing on low. Mr. De Luca, of 
course, sang ingratiatingly as Ping, and was 
ably abetted by the ubiquitous Mr. Bada 
and the now well acclimated Mr. Tedesco. 
Of Mr. Serafin’s thoroughly energetic con- 
ducting and Mr. von Wymental’s prehensile 
stage management only praise can be given. 
Urban’s settings are among the most im- 
posing he has designed, and play no small 
part in making “Turandot” the spectacle of 
spectacles at the Metropolitan. 

And if some there are, in a remote corner 
of the hinterland, who, knowing nothing of 
the ways of first night audiences at the 
Metropolitan are likely to be disturbed by 
the reference to empty boxes as the opera 
began, let them be reassured. The end of 
the first act found the parterre fully occu- 
pied with its prescribed number of lovely 
cynosures and distinguished escorts. The 
close of the final scene found it as vacant 
as when the opera began. 

All’s well with the world and its opera. 
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the Glow of the Golden Horseshoe 


N : Mrs. Robert Bacon and Mrs. Waterbury Morris, 
View of the Metropolitan Opera House Showing the Golden Horseshoe Occupied by Members of Both of New York, Arrive at the Metropolitan 


the Elite of New York’s Society on the Opening Night of the Opera, Oct. 31. At the Right in Opera House for the Opening of the Season. 
the Grand Tier Row May be Seen Members of the Opera Club. 


All photos by International Newsreel 
Miss Eleanor Hutton and Escort Upon Their In the Buffet of the Metropolitan Mrs. James L. 
Arrival at the Metropolitan Opera House. Hand and Mrs. F. C. Henderson Pause for a Chat. 


Mrs. Henry A. Uterhart Steps From Her Car to 
Attend the Opening of the Opera Year. 


. rs : 4 Wrs. Woodrow Wilson, Wife of the 
Mrs. David W. Wagstaff Arrives With Chauncey Olcott, Tenor and Mrs. Leo Wanner at the ; ; 
- “Turandot” Playing the Boards. Actor, Puts in an Appearance. Opening of the Metropolitan. Former President in the Lobby. 
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over all, seemed to be the basis of its in- 
spiration. 

With the coming of Beethoven the scene 
was instantly changed and some of the 
things of real life began to be heard. The 
A Major Sonata, Op. 69 has never been 
better played, in all probability. Here the 
perfect union of widely dissimilar instru- 
ments was effected. Mr. Hageman’s deft 
touch on the rapid running scales and the 
perfect balance of tone between the two 
instruments in the base, made the statement 
of the majestic first movement highly im- 
pressive. The adagio, with its poignancy 
and the restatement of quiet strength in the 
final allegro brought the recital to a most 
gratifying conclusion. Both artists were 
vigorously applauded. HJ 





REINALD WERRENRATH SINGS 


Shey stylish singer, Reinald Werren- 
rath, afforded obvious delight to his 
many followers at his first recital of the 
season, last Sunday afternoon, October 30, 
when he inaugurated this year’s Wolf- 
sohn Subscription Series. With Herbert 
Carrick at the piano, Mr. Werrenrath 
sang a list well chosen for his particular 
attributes of voice and temperament. It 
began with Handel’s “Dank Sei Dir, Herr,” 
and the great aria “Blessed Resurrection 
Day” from Bach’s “Watch Ye, Pray Ye,” 
included a group of lieder, Deems Taylor’s 
cycle, “The City of Joy,” to words of 
Charles Hanson Towne, and a miscellaneous 
group in English. 

Although Mr. Werrenrath has been in 
better voice and has achieved his desires 
more easily on certain other occasions. He has 
not often been in a more communicative 
mood. He dissolved imperceptibly into the 
atmosphere of each number he essayed. The 
center of his program—the German songs 
and the Taylor cycle—found him at his in- 
imitable best. The virility of “Aufenthalt,” 
the whimsical lightness of Schumann’s “An 
den Sonnenschein” and the proud happiness 
of Wolf’s “Liebesgliick” were spoken by a 
voice which meant what it said. 

The “City of Joy,” written for Mr. Wer- 
renrath some years ago, sounded to excel- 
lent advantage, and Taylor’s “Capt. Strat- 
ton’s Fancy” did duty as an encore, along 
with Harry R. Spier’s arrangement of 
“Sally in Our Alley.” The official allotment 
concluded with Damrosch’s “Danny Deever,” 
which Mr. Werrenrath has sung for years 
and with which he never fails to make the 
shivers run up and down your back. 

Those present applauded Mr. Werren- 
rath to the echo and remained very late in 
the afternoon, even after the little stars 
of Duna had called him home. 

ww. & 


LHEVINNE’S RECITAL 


Ts wizardous fingers of Josef Lhevinne 
propelled themselves through an_ ill 
balanced, wanly formless program last Sun- 
day night while an audience which filled most 
of Carnegie Hall draped yards of applause 
upon him. Chopin had about an hour to 
himself at the beginning, what with the Fan- 
tasy, an Impromptu, three Mazurkas, some 
Preludes and the Barcarolle. Of these Mr. 
Lhevinne did best the Impromptu (it was 
the A Flat essay and not the G Flat one 
listed by the program) the favorite posthu- 
mous A Minor Mazurka and parts of the 
Barcarolle. 

After these came two ineffably dull lucu- 
brations by Medtner—the Canzona Matinata 
and Primavera, from Op. 39—during which 
Mr. Lhevinne produced consistently lovely 
sounds to no avail. Liszt’s “Lamento” 
Study and his painful paraphrase on “Robert 
le Diable” were wafted out for a formal 
conclusion to the evening’s delights. 

A somewhat ornate brown piano which 
stood to one side during the recital was used 
by Mr. Lhevinne for an encore after the 
printed list was finished. The instrument, 
a program note asserted, was used by Franz 
Liszt fifty years ago and had been brought 
to New York from Budapest. Mr. Lhevinne 
played the third of the “Liebestraiime” upon 
it and its tone, though small, seemed mellow 
and agreeable. 

Mr. Lhevinne’s tone and technic were of 
their accustomed smartness throughout the 
program and everybody seemed pleased. 

W. S. 


THE RUSSIAN CHOIR SINGS 

USSIAN music, pure and unaccompan- 

ied, “filled every nook and cranny of 
the Town Hall on the evening of Oct. 27, 
when Basile Kibalchich led his Russian 
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Josef Lhevinne at the Piano Once Owned by Liszt 


Symphonic Choir through pages of sacred, 
classical and folk songs, to the avid pleas- 
ure of many listeners. Verity of pitch, pre- 
cision, careful and harmonious blending, 
were qualities which stood out boldly, lift- 
ing and maintaining this group high above 
the class of mediocrity in ensemble singing. 
The second group consisted of classical 
music by Rachmaninoff, Levitzki, Rimsky- 
Korsakoff, Tchesnokov, Taneyev, and 
Zolotarev, of which a scene from Rimsky’s 
“Christmas Eve” for male voices only 
proved a favorite prime enough to warrant 
speedy repetition. 
Unmistakably happy in their presentation 
of native folk songs were these Russian 
singers, and unmistakably superior in their 
rendition of them they were, too, The feel- 
ing for the simple songs of the soil, melodies 
that told of weddings and dances and 
soldiers, is in their hearts, and it is 
small wonder that the applause rang 
loudest after this group which completed the 
evening’s program. Mr. Kibalchich may 
well feel proud of his handiwork as exempli- 
fied by this scant two dozen of singers. 


MR. MACMILLEN PLAYS 


NE American violinist who can always 
be sure of an enthusiastic welcome and 
a prolonged demonstration of approval when 
he gives his annual Carnegie Hall recital is 
Francis Macmillen, who experienced these 


Along che 


NEW YORK SYMPHONY 


ONTINUING its jubilations over the 
approach of its fiftieth anniversary, the 
New York Symphony gave three concerts 
during the week under the direct and em- 
phatic leadership of Fritz Busch. It pre- 
sented, as soloists, Albert Spalding at the 
Thursday and Friday pair, and Margaret 
Matzenauer on Sunday. The violinist es- 
sayed the never too comfortable summits of 
the Brahms Concerto, the contralto the 
dramatic midlands of Beethoven’s “Ah 
Perfidio” and Ponchielli’s “Voce le Donna.” 
If some there are who are mortally weary 
of Ponchielli and his “Gioconda,” they may 
well remember that their fellows are still 
convalescing after last year’s Beethoven 
centenary. 
The program for the midweek pair in 
Carnegie Hall was as follows: 
Symphonic Variations. ‘ 
Violin Concerto. ceadiauts 
Mr. Spalding 
Symphony No, 4, in D Minor. Schumann 
The Dvorak variations need detain no 
reviewer as long as they do an audience. 
Dvorak the nationalist still has his measure 
of vitality and color for modern ears. 


Dvorak 
Brahms 


things again last Monday evening, Oct. 24. 
Although his program was decidedly not 
drawn from the peakiest essays of his in- 
strument’s literature, it was at least a tune- 
ful assortment and it refrained from in- 
cluding one of those merry half hours dur- 
ing which it is a_ violinist’s delight to 
demonstrate his equipment without benefit 
of accompaniment. A movement from a 
Bach concerto began the list, followed by 
the Goldmark Concerto, the Autumnal Poem 
of Respighi, brought out last season by Mr. 
Macmillen, two pieces of Lili Boulanger’s, 
Ravel’s Habanera and the Valse Caprice of 
Saint-Saens-Ysaye. At the piano was Ralph 
Angell. 

Mr. Macmillen is well deserving of the 
favor he has found. His performance is 
dictated by a discriminating musical mind, 
given re-creative impulse by an excellent 
technique and he has a way of saying things 
effectively. If he does not have a habit of 
giving utterance to cosmic things in a cos- 
mic way, there is generally some reason for 
listening to what he does discuss and for 
admiring the well modulated violinistic voice 
with which he speaks.—W. S. 


DORIS NILES 


With costumes that bespoke eloquently 
the vivacity and sparkle of their guid- 
ing spirit, Doris Niles gave her last New 
York recital, before starting on a tour of 
forty weeks, on the evening of Oct. 25 in 


Carnegie Hall, devoting her various talents 
to four phases of the dance, namely, in- 
terpretative, classical, character and Spanish. 
Assisting Miss Niles was her sister, 
Cornelia, and an imposing company. The 
ensemble was further augmented by a quar- 
tet of young women, Ivan Triesalt, Ruth 
Flynn, Nina Polsley, Sophia Delza and an 
orchestra under the able direction of the 
“dancers’ pianist” Louis Horst, which fur- 
nished music drawn from many and diverse 
sources. All that lavish display, verve and 
an alert mind could accomplish for this ex- 
position of corporeal nimbleness was ef- 
fected through many costumes, changed 
often, all of them dainty, new and richly 
wrought. With Archibald Sessions at the 
organ and assisted by a trio of the dancers, 
Miss Niles essayed to depict the important 
scenes from the life of Jeanne d’Arc in 
dance and mime. “Madame Pompadour” to 
music by Delibes was danced by Cornelia 
Niles much to her credit. The Rondalla 
Usandizaga Troubadours made their ap- 
pearance in the second suite of dances, 
wherein Miss Niles demonstrated her versa- 
tility in the wide range of her choreographic 
characters, from “The Chinese San and 
Umbrella” to “El Latigo.” Miss Niles’ 
forte is not, however, the light pink-and- 
whiteness of ballet figures. Her fire and in- 
tensity rather are fitted to portray in exag- 
gerated movements the ardent, vivid musical 
utterances of Albeniz, E. de Elola, Cipolla 
and Valverde. 

Doris and Cornelia, sisters and co-workers, 
evolved the entire scheme of costumes, 
music and dances in this recital —H. H. 


FRANCES NASH APPEARS 


PROGRAM differing in content from 
4 Athose usually offered in piano recitals 
furnished the vehicle for Frances Nash’s 
demonstration of her pianistic talents at a 
concert given in Town Hall on the 
evening of Oct. 25. Her program opened 
with MacDowell’s sombre-toned Sonata 
Eroica in G minor, continued with Myas- 
kowsky’s “Bizarreries,” Op. 25, and 
Prokofieff’s Vision Fugitive and Marche, 
and concluded with Schumann’s “Fasching- 
schwank Aus Wien” and a group by 
Albeniz. In the seldom-presented Mac- 
Dowell sonata Miss Nash _ convincingly 
demonstrated not only a masterful technical 
grasp but, of even more importance, an 
unsentimental, discerning insight into the 
music’s moods. Her vigorous performance 
held the complete attention of her audience, 
which bestowed considerable approval upon 


her.—H. S. 


JEAN KNOWLTON SINGS 

FASHIONABLY dressed audience had 
d comfortably filled Steinway Hall on 
the evening of Oct. 27 by the time that Jean 
Knowlton, soprano, appeared on the platform 
to sing her first group of songs. Of par- 
ticular interest on her program were a 
group of French songs and three ancient 
Spanish airs with piano arrangements by 
Joaquin Nin. Miss Knowlton’s voice is one 
of power, and though she sang with an in- 
telligent regard for the dramatic qualities of 
her songs, she occasionally stressed forte 
passages with an emphasis of tone that was 
too vigorous for the intimate confines of 

(Continued on page 22) 


Orchestral Promenade 


Dvorak the formalist supplies more than one 
melancholy reminder of the appalling 
amount of good workmanship that has gone 
into music of only an ephemeral technical 
appeal. These Variations of the late 
eighteen-seventies were well wrought. They 
are hard put to retain interest now, even 
when aggressivly played, as Mr. Busch 
played them. 

The violin concerto of Brahms has an- 
other great advantage besides that of being 
the noblest work of its kind. Of the con- 
certos that seem to be of any real conse- 
quence for modern ears, it is the least 
played. That makes it doubly welcome 
when an artist of the attainments of Albert 
Spalding undertakes it. On Thursday after- 
noon Mr. Spalding’s tone was not always at 
its best. Neither was that of the orchestra. 
The soloist began as if laboring under strain, 
with an unsympathetic quality and some un- 
certainty of pitch. The orchestra was burly 
at times, the total effect ill proportioned. 
But things improved as the concerto pro 
gressed and much—indeed, most—of Mr 
Spalding’s delivery of the solo line was of 
absorbing beauty and of the most refined and 
appropriate style 


Schumann’s Fourth Symphony is never 
likely to become hackneyed. An occasional 
performance discloses in it a charm that 
might too easily vanish if it were subjected 
to as ruthless repetitions as the Beethoven 
Seventh or the Schubert Unfinished. That 
given it by Mr. Busch was sturdy and of 
living warmth, if not particularly polished 
or poetic. 

Sunday’s program in Mecca auditorium 
began with the Dvorak Variations and 
ended with the Schumann Symphony. <A 
third orchestral number, Berlioz’s “Corsair” 
Overture was interpolated between Mme. 
Matzenauer’s two numbers. The singer pos- 
sessed the sweep of style for “Ah Perfidio” 
and readily made the transition to the very 
Italian and very theatrical tune of the blind 
woman in Ponchielli’s pompous opera. The 
contralto sang smoothly and easily, if with 
a variable quality of tone. 

Oscar THOMPSON. 


PATER DAMROSCH RETURNS 


The juniors of the Symphony family 


were the first to welcome the pater familias 
(Continued on page 22) 
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| Artists’ Route Books Show Many Engagements 
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HEN Albert Spalding appeared as 

soloist with the New York Symphony 
in. Carnegie Hall, on Oct. 27 and 28 he 
marked his forty-fourth and forty-fifth ap- 
pearances as soloist with that organisation. 
He will again appear as soloist with the 
symphony on Nov. 5, also in Carnegie Hall, 
his forty-sixth appearance. Mr. Spalding 
was selected as the representative American 
artist to accompany the New York Sym- 
phony as soloist, on their first European 
tour in 1920. Incidentally Mr. Spalding 
made his American début with the New 
York Symphony at Carnegie Hall. New 
York, on Nov. 8, 1908. 


Albert Spalding. 


Leonid Kreutzer, will make his second 
visit to the United States this season, ar- 
riving in December. Mr. Kreutzer is at 
present in Germany, busy with concert ap- 
pearances and composition. He frequently 
appears with the trio organization which he 
founded a few years ago, with Joseph Wolf- 
thal, violinist, and Gregor Piatigorsky, ’cel- 
list. 

x * 


Richard Crooks will sing at Newcastle, 
Pa., where he sang two years ago. The 
tenor will then proceed to Kansas City for 
a concert on the Fritschy Afternoon Con- 
cert Course, also a return engagement. 

The Civic Orchestra has provided orches- 
tras in all parts of the country with thirty- 
five players of genuine ability, twelve of the 
number having been added to the personne! 
of the Chicago Symphony. 


The Flonzaley Program 


Members of the Flonzaley Quartet who 
arrived from Europe for their twenty-fourth 
\merican tour, face a season of ninety odd 
concerts, and an itinerary that covers the 
south, east, middle-west, and Canada. They 
have brought a number of manuscript works, 
as well as other works new to this country, 
which they will introduce. Their season will 
open at Smith College, Northampton, playing 
their thirteenth engagement at that institu- 
tion. The New York series is scheduled for 
the Town Hall, on the evenings of Nov. 6, 
Jan. 17, and Feb. 28 

The Flonzaley Quartet in addition to the 
“Indian Suite” by Alfred Pochon, and the 
Quartet by Leopold Mannes, will introduce 
a work by Erwin Schulhoff, a young Czech 
composer. Schulhoff was a winner of the 
Mendelssohn prize for composition in 1918. 
Previous to that he had gained the Mendels- 
sohn prize for piano. He has composed a 
Divertimento for string quartet, and is now 
at work on his second Quartet, dedicated 

the Flonzaleys. 

* * * 
Town Hall, Wednesday evening, Nov. 
Gertrude Bonime, pianist, introduced 
ree little-known sonatas by Padre Antonio 
saler, and also a sonata by Matteo Albeniz, 
ither of Pedro Albeniz, and professor of 
he Madrid Conservatory. Miss Bonime 

ill leave for Europe early in February, 

siting Berlin, Munich, and Vienna, where 

1e will be heard in recital. 
* * * 

Gilta Erstinn, soprano, is scheduled as 
soloist with the University Glee Club of 
Providence, directed by Berrick Schloss, on 
Dec. 2. She has also been engaged for the 
season to broadcast, under the auspices of 
the Maxwell Coffee Hour. 
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Barbara Lull is appearing in concerts at 
the Hague and in other cities, including 
Switzerland. She will sail from Paris about 
the middle of November to start her Amer- 
ican concert tour on Dec. 1. 

oe cs 

The Chaminade Club of Brooklyn has 
chosen Frederic Baer, baritone, to appear in 
concert on the afternoon of Nov. 16 in the 
ballroom of the Leverich Towers. 

* 


Jascha Heifetz has given nearly 100 con- 
certs to more than 250,000 people, since he 
left this country a little over a year ago. 
On Oct. 16 in San Francisco, he began his 
transcontinental tour, and will be heard 
again in New York in December. 


A Schubert Concert 


The Franz Schubert Mannerchor of New 
York gave a concert on the Cleveland, Sun- 
day afternoon, Oct. 16. 

The concert was a “get-together” party 
for the seventy-five Mannerchor members 
and their friends, who plan to sail on the 
Cleveland next July to participate in the 
United Singers’ Festival in Vienna and to 
commemorate the Schubert centennial. 

The committee included Louis Gress, presi- 
dent of the Mannerchor, and chairman of 
the travel committee; Isador Buchmeyer, 
Joseph Wolff, Otto A. Deffaa, William 
Schrader, Charles Bardes, Fred Herbertz, 
Edmund Hoer, John Ratz, Charles Ruppert, 
Oscar Oberreich and Jacob Zimmer. They 
were assisted by the ladies’ auxiliary. 

M arie 
H ouston, 
soprano, as- 
sisted by 
Margar- 
et Vernier, 
pianist, has 
had an ac- 
tive summer. 
These two 
toured 
through 
New Eng- 
land, giving 
forty-four 
concerts and 
covering a 
distance of 
5000 = miles. 
Some of 
their coming 
engagements 
are listed as 
follows: 
Nov. 7, New 
York; and Nov. 


The Musical 


Bristol, Conn. 
* * 


Elizabeth Curtis, pupil of Mr. La Forge. 
has been appointed instructor of piano and 
voice at Shorter College, Rome, Ga. 

ss 6 


Among the bookings for joint programs 
by George Perkins Raymond, tenor, and 
Marie Miller, harpist, is an appearance at 
Hamilton, N. Y., in February. 

* * * 


Joce Bannerman has been booked to ap- 
pear with the University Chorus in Syracuse 
on Dec. 8. She will sing the soprano part in 
“Elijah.” 

+ * * 

Charlotte Carswell, soprano, pupil of C 
Versel Chamberlain, has returned from an 
extended concert tour, including Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, and Honolulu. 


‘ 


Maier Returns to Ann Arbor 

Guv Maier, who has visited New York, 
has now returned to Ann Arbor. During the 
season he will devote his spare time to 
teaching the seven scholarship students of 
the Juilliard Foundation who have been as 
signed to Ann Arbor. Mr. Maier held 
four lecture-recital classes for the Colling- 
wood Conservatory in Toledo, Ohio, Oct. 
11, 18, 25, and Nov. 1. He will begin his 
two-piano tour with Lee Pattison with a 
recital in Ann Arbor, Nov. 10. This tour, 
of about forty concerts, will leave just 
enough time for a series of six afternoon 
concerts for the school children of Kansas 
City and a few young people’s programs in 
other cities. The Maier-Pattison itinerary 
extends from Boston to Havana, and from 
New York to San Francisco. 

* * * 

Daisy Jean has been engaged by Sweet- 
briar College, Virginia, for its special 
Thanksgiving entertainment, and will, as 
usual, give her individual program of ‘cel- 
lo musc and songs, playing her own song 
accompaniment on the harp. 





W OTT 


Sylvia Lent will make her first appear- 
ances this season as violin soloist with the 
Minneapolis Symphony and the Montclair 
Symphony. She has appeared in previous 
years with the New York, Chicago, Phila- 
delphia, and Detroit orchestras, as well as 
with that of the Metropolitan Opera and the 
New York State Symphony. 

> . x 

Carlos Sedano, violinist, will 


coming winter in his native Spain, 
7 . > 


spend the 


Charles Stratton is scheduled to appear 
with the Nashville Symphony, Nov. 6 and 
in recitals at Fond du Lac, Wis., Nov. 11, 
and Oshkosh, Nov. 13. 

. > 7 

Richard Crooks is booked for appearances 
with the St. Louis, Detroit and Omaha or- 
chestras, with the Friends of Music of New 
York, and for recital engagements in Phila- 
delphia, Detroit, Washington, Kansas City, 
Akron, Ohio, and other centers 

* * > 

Judson House is scheduled for three ap- 
pearances with the Pittsburgh Mendelssohn 
Choir and for two performances with the 
Philadelphia Civic Opera, in addition to re- 
cital engagements. 


Myra Hess to Play 


Myra Hess, whose concert tour this winter 
will include Chicago, Boston, and New York, 
will appear as pianist at the White House 
Musicales. Her New York programs will 
be given on Nov. 29, Dec. 7, 18, and 26 

meas y 
dAran yi, 
violin 
ist, who will 
make her 
New York 
recital de 
but Nov. 26 
has been en 
gaged to ap- 
pear at the 
Metro 
politan Op 
era Sunday 


mht c 
cert Dec 
11 Othe 
New York 
concerts wi 
be given on 


Dec. 18 ‘al 


Leon Sam- 


Art Quartet. paix, Bel- 


gian pianist, 
gave a Chopin-Liszt program in Town 
Hall, Wednesday afternoon, Nov 

Mr. Sampaix’s recital in Boston is sched 
uled for Dec. 1, and in Chicago for Mar. 4 


* + > 


The Musical Art Quartet, New York's 
youngest, which is composed of Sascha 
Jacobsen, Louis Kaufman, Paul Bernard 
ind Marie Roemaet-Rosanoff, will be pre 
sented on several courses this season. These 
include the Peabody Institute, Baltimore: 
the Chamber Music Association of Phila- 
delphia; Buffalo Symphony Society, the 
Boston Public Library Series, Hamilton 
College, the Potsdam Normal School, the 
Harvard Musical Association and several 
special New York engagements The 
Quartet has already opened its new season 
with a private recital at Northeast Harbor, 


followed by a concert last week in Vassar 


Naumburg Winner to Give Recital 
Sadie Schwartz, violinist, winner of the 
Walter W. Naumbure Musical Foundation 
prize of a New York début recital gave 
this recital in Town Hall, Monday eve 
ing, Oct. 31. Her program included Bach's 
\ Minor Concerto, and selections by Bruch, 
Glazounoff - Kochanski, Mogeart - Kreisler 
Schumann-Auer, Sarasate, and Wieniawski 


Miss Schwartz, a native of Hartford. 
Conn., has studied with Paul Kochanski. 
and won a Juilliard Musical Foundation 
scholarship. She has played with the Hart 
ford Philharmonic and in other Hartford 
concerts 

> > > 

Francis Rogers will give a song recital 
in Town Hall Sunday afternoon, Nov. 13 
During the twenty-eight years of his public 
career Isador Luckstone has been pianist 
for Mr. Rogers’ New York concerts, as he 
will be again this year 


> 7 > 


Jean Knowlton, soprano appe ared 3 in recital 
in Steinway Hall, Thursday evening Oct 27 


UuMENrra NENT ! MU 
College. In addition, two series of subscrip- 
tion concerts, including three appearances at 
the New York Theater Guild and two in 
Jordan Hall, Boston, will be given. A 
Pacific Coast tour for season 1928-1929 is 
planned. 
* . * 

Robert Goldsand, pianist, will make an ex- 
tensive tour after Jan. 1, when he returns 
from Europe. 

s+... 

Clara Rabinovitch will resume her activi- 
ties in the United States in December, when 
she returns from a six months’ concert tour 
of Europe. 

ess 

Julia Claussen, of the Metropolitan, will 
be in Europe until December, when she re- 
turns to tour America in recital, and to join 
the opera again. 

* * 

Jeannette Vreeland, who will fill a num- 
ber of recital engagements has been re-en- 
gaged by the Minneapolis Symphony, and 
will appear three times with the Mendels- 
sohn Choir of Pittsburgh. 

* . * 

Nevada Van der Veer, contralto, will 
make three appearances with the Mendels- 
sohn Choir of Pittsburgh, and also will sing 
with the Boston Handel and Haydn Soci- 
ety 

* * 

Florence Easton will fulfill a limited num- 
ber of concert engagements including an ap- 
pearance in Rochester, N. Y., in addition to 
a full season with the Metropolitan Opera. 

* * * 

Marie Sundelius, touring with “The King’s 
Henchman” company, will give numerous 
recitals, including appearances in Andover, 
and Wollaston, Mass., Grand Rapids, Mich., 
Evansville, Ind., Montevallo, Ala., Meadville, 
Pa 

* * & 

Engagements for May Peterson, soprano, 
include recital and broadcasting engagements, 
particularly in San Francisco and Portland, 
Ure 

- * * 

Mary Craig, Lillian Gustafson, Grace 
Kerns, and Marguerite Cobbey, sopranos, 
are scheduled for recital and concert en- 
vagements. 

, * > 

Marion Telva, contralto of the Metropon- 
tan, will make five appearances with the 
Friends of Music, in addition to her activi- 
ties at the opera. 

* . > 

The engagements of Grace Leslie include 
an appearance with the Pittsburgh Mendels- 
sohn Chotr. 

* 7 * 

Harold Samuel, pianist, presented an all 
Bach program for his Town Hall recital on 
Thursday evening, Nov. 3. During the mid- 
winter season Mr. Samuel will be in Berlin, 
Vienna, and other European musical centers. 

” * * 


Frieda Hempel gave her first London 
concert in two years in Queen’s Hall, Oct. 
22, followed by an appearance in Berlin, 
Oct. 27, with the Philharmonic, Miss 
Hempel will sail to the United States on 
Nov. 16. 

. > + 

Mme. Luella Melius, coloratura, was the 
first orchestral soloist of the New York 
season, appearing with the Beethoven 
Symphony in its concert of Oct. 12. She 
is especially noted in the Middle West and 
was abroad this summer. 





Mme. Luella Melius. 
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Dear Musical America: 


O many of my readers have asked me 
‘for my portrait, and so many others 
have written pleading letters asking me 
to describe my own ap- 
pearance, that I feel 
called upon to explain at 
once that the accompany- 
ing likeness is not that 
of your Mephisto. Neither is it a composite 
picture of the staff of critics, headline 
writers and interviewers on MustcaL AMER- 
IcA, nor yet a slightly retouched portrait of 
Lon Chaney in his latest réle or any of 
our popular prima donnas of the Metropoli- 
tan or Chicago compames. 

You are wrong, too, if you identify it too 
hastily as the Spirit of the Dance, the Aver- 
age American Music Patron, or the hand- 
somest of our guest conductors, It is not 
a painting of Abstract Beauty or an alle- 
gorical illustration for an expurgated edi- 
tion of Tennyson’s “Maud.” ) 

It might be, but it isn’t the Dumb Girl of 
Portici or the Love for the Three Oranges. 
Neither is it Varése’s Octandre or Schon- 
berg’s Verklaarte Nacht. Sappho, Thais, 
Cléopatre and Zaza can all be put out of 
mind. So can Don Giovanni, the Chevalier 
des Grieux and the young Siegfried. _ 

To repeat what I said at the beginning, 
it is not me. But it is a distant relative of 
mine, the Devil in Everyman. If you don’t 
already know him, your opportunity of gaz- 
ing upon these fascinating lineaments will 
come when Max Reinhardt transplants his 
Salzburghians to Gotham and Gormorrah. 

And if you are already familiar with it, 
anyway it is a countenance to take more 
than a second look at. For the third time, 
however, let me state with absolute positive- 
ness that this is not me, é 

It is Max Pallenberg as the “Teufel” in 
“Everyman.” 


Portraiture as 
It Is Portrayed 
by Relative Art 


* * * 


SEE that Amelita a? has > 
nounced she wants to courteously 
coaxed back to the Chicago cone Opera, 
: + Wai not necessarily evincing 
ae rene tye thereby the eternal coy- 
bonne Chicago ness of artistic tempera- 
Op . ment, but rather a sincere 
_ desire to return to the 
Chicago operatic life of which she had be- 
come quite as much an integral part as 
Mary Garden, from her first appearance in 
the rdle of Gilda, when she startled Freddie 


—— into holding up the Tribune 
presses for his glowing tribute of the new 
coloratura. 


The effects of the verbal tilt between Gal- 
li-Curci and the Chicago Opera in the hec- 
tic days prior to the opening of the 1923 
opera season, following her ultimatum is- 
sued from Des Moines, have had sufficient 
time to wear off. Certainly Galli-Curci’s 
well-known amiableness, despite the dispute, 
in generally accepting whatever rdles were 
assigned to her, ought by now to have miti- 
gated all hard feelings. In short, Galli- 
Curci believes, and rightly so, that she is 
entitled to a gallant response on the part 
of the Chicago Opera Association, who can 
well afford to make the beau geste and in- 
vite the diva to return to the scene of her 
former triumphs. Samuel Insull can now 
do no less than to assume an entrancingly 
coaxing attitude and lure Galli-Curci back 
to her Chicago fans. 


* * *& 
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AUGHS from “lifers”; 


“jug”; songs sung in “stir”; fun 
among the trusties and convicts—these in- 
congruities are brought 


Kansas Convicts 
Have Their Little 
Jokes in Concert 


to mind by a concert pro- 
gram I have just received 
from the Kansas State 
Penitentiary. It goes to 
show that misery loves company but never 
stays very long; that the most miserable of 
human beings must, and can, have their 
laugh. 


sagqyntnnnntutttrtnvrnrnien 
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Who can forget the classic of all prison 
jokes when the comedian failed to get a 


“hand” at the end of his act? “All right, 
folks,” quoth he, “take your time. I’ve 
got twenty years to wait for a laugh.” 

So it goes. Self-pity is either absent or 
smothered among our better cell circles. The 
men find it worth-while to hurl a jest at 
anything and everything, from the latest 
designs in hard tack to the oldest institu- 
tion in the world, the prison itself. 

Here’s one song from the Kansas Penn 
program, “No wonder I’m happy.” I'd 
have given a good deal to have heard that 
song from a convict. As a satire it,must 
have been supreme. Another number is 
“Shoulder To Shoulder” played as a march 
by the prison band. No doubt there was 
thumping of feet in the rhythms of the lock- 
step. And another gray-clad warbler sang 
“Side By Side,” no doubt as an epitome of 
the chair factory, the shoe works or the 
rock pile. 


* * * 


HE War Department has just issued an 
order that all bandsmen in the service 


are to be armed with pistols. At last 
Official recognition of 
Arms and the Music’s insidious influ 
Musician: or ence, its powers over 
Pistols for All men’s passions! And in 
this music-mad isle of 


Manhattan, where I am now spending a 
week, I wonder if the Mayor can’t authorize 
a moderate use of side arms during the 
coming season. I never realized that mili- 
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tary bands needed protection. They usually 
sound pretty well, although their dance 
music at garrison hops has never worried 
Paul Whiteman. But to the laymen roam- 
ing at large over the continent, to innocent 
victims exposed to free tickets, accurate 
firearms should prove a wonderful asset. 
I admit I am treading on gruesome ground 
but the instinct for murder will out, and 
why not some good old fashioned shooting 
for a space in place of polite diplomatic 
knives in the back and polite pointed words? 

The style of firearms should be strictly 
regulated by the government, of course. 
Machine guns to the managers by all means. 
They need them. Pearl-handled pistols to 
members of the audience. 


* * 


NOTICE that a new Scandinavian sym- 

phony played by the London Symphony 
recently (according to my press agent in- 
formant, but it may have 
been months ago) winds 
up with a loud Viking 
cry of “Hi-Hi.” The 
story goes that Sir 
Thomas Beecham, conductor of the sym- 
phony, could not find a man with just the 
right yell for this new kind of “wow 
finish” to a symphonic work. Further it is 
alleged that his own valet let out a couple 


Wa 


Briinnhilde Has 
Symphonic Drive 
Who Utters Cry 


’ Keystone View 


{ui {10S 


of “Hi-Hi’s” one morning when burned with 
the “smoothing iron” (Londonese for flat- 
iron) and was drafted for the concert. 

I mention this because there seems to be 
a growing fashion for human, animal and 
mineral sounds to help out in our newer 
compositions for the large orchestra. One 
sees the triangle player lay his instrument 
carefully on the floor, rise, and with the 
elaborateness of a cabalistic rite, start a 
phonograph going so that the little dicky 
birds can pit their twitterings against the 
mild orchestral ensemble. One sees four 
trumpet players sneaking through the little 
back door at a crucial moment, their far- 
away tootling coming through the parti- 
tions presently; and then one sees them 
creep back again to be ready for the next 
forte or “schlag.” 

I have even seen (or heard) mysterious 
voices coming from the organ shutters in a 
mid-western concert hall, and of course 
every known noise-making device has been 
drafted of late to stir up some new kind of 
reverberation. 

Artificial means produce artificial results, 
I believe. The symphony orchestra, per se, 
can produce all the sounds, horrible and 
divine, that any concert ear has a right to. 
And it can mirror all the emotions that most 
of us are capable of absorbing on a single 
Saturday night (or Friday afternoon) pro- 
vided, of course, that there was some original 
emotion to inject into the score in the first 
place. 

Beecham’s yelper is just another side- 
show to the main tent. 








K NOWING something more than appears 
on the surface with respect to the 
workings of the those who control the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, I must con- 
fess that I am more than casually inter- 
ested in what is to happen, once the prob- 
lem of the new opera house has been set- 
tled to everybody’s satisfaction or the con- 
trary. 

The old house, presumably, is in its last 
years. The period now closing has for 
some time borne very definitely the im- 

press of a very able and 
Concerning philanthropic gentleman 
Rumors of Mr. with a real flair for the 
Kahn’s Meditationsarts. That gentleman, | 

need scarcely specify, is 
Otto H. Kahn. It has been no secret that 
he has on occasion met with opposition. 
Certain of the oldest of the old families may 
never have fully relished the extent to which 
power was gradually centered in his hands. 


But I think that even with these there 
has been a willingness to let Mr. Kahn 
assume an active leadership, largely because 
it was recognized that he had the ability, and 
possibly because others were not prepared 
to devote the same close attention to op- 
eratic affairs. I would not go so far as 
to hint that there has been any desire 
on the part of the directors or 
those who have vested their authority 
in these directors, to shift burdens unneces- 
sarily to his shoulders. It has simply been a 
case of the man most keenly interested, and 
best fitted for converting that interest to 
valuable service, assuming the heaviest ob- 
ligations and wielding the most influence. 


This, it is fair to say, has not been al- 
together a matter of Mr. Kahn being chair- 
man of the board of directors. In opera 
as elsewhere, there are chairmen and chait- 
men, and workers and workers. 


But Mr. Kahn, I am reminded, is a man 
whose horizon is forever expanding. His 
interest in art is no more confined to opera 
than his interest in finance is confined to 
Wall Street. If he is an internationalist 
in affairs of money and trade, he is a 
pantechnist in all that pertains to cultura! 
development. The theater has of recent 
years occupied a place of increasing inter- 
est and affection among his benefactions. 
and I would surmise that he could be quite 
happy, even without an opera house to oc- 
cupy him. 


_ The acquirement of the Fifty-Seventh 
Street Site for the new Metropolitan can 
be regarded as the climactic event of his 
activities at the Metropolitan. In getting 
together on his own initiative the holdings 
that go to make up this site, he took a bold 
step, if one that was characteristic by tact 
and diplomacy. What is to come of it is 
still unsure. Mr. Kahn is too urbane a 
spirit and too sincerely interested in the 
future of the Metropolitan to show personal 
pique if his well-laid plans should be set 
aside. It is impossible not to believe him 
when he declares that if a better site can be 
found than the one he has gone to consider- 
able trouble to acquire, he is for it. 


But, to repeat, Mr. Kahn is a man of 
other interests, and some of these are 
younger and perhaps more inviting, now 
that he has had what to another man might 
be his fill of pulling the strings of opera. 
I am venturing no predictions, but I must 
confess that I entertain some speculative 
curiosity as to just how these other interests 
might pull upon him if, after his years 
of dominance in the opera company, the 
Metropolitan Real Estate Company—which 
is and isn’t the same thing—and where the 
power of some of the older families may 
be felt the strongest—should tilt the scales 
in favor of something not fully in line 
with Mr. Kahn’s convictions as to what is 
best for the future of the Metropolitan. 


A good many people are curious and so is 
your 


[—— 
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emories of the lonzaleys 


The Origin and Development of a Famous String Quartet Described by One of the Founders—Swiss Genesis 
Broadens Into Peaceful Penetration of Many Lands—Hard Work and Artistic Play Relieve 
Arduous Tours of Dullness 


By ALFRED POCHON 


‘6 HY should a string quartet 

be named ‘Flonzaley,’ when 
that is not the name of a single one 
of its members?” 

This question which has been put to 
me hundreds of times seems very 
simple to us. We were named for a 
little river in Switzerland, and the 
name literally means “Little Brooklet.” 

This is how it came about. I remember 
well the spring afternoon in 1903—it seems 
incredible that it should have been twenty- 
four years ago—a warm sunny day in the 
Swiss mountains. My friend, Mr. Edward 
|. de Coppet and I were enjoying a walk 
conversing about music. We _ wanted to 
start a real string quartet with the right 
men, and go to America, a new field for 
the development of chamber music. What a 
glorious mission for true musicians ! 

Mr. de Coppet had built a beautiful Swiss 
home in a field near my mother’s land in 
1900, and it was there we used to practice 
when our dream began to come true. He 
had kept the name of Flonzaley tor _the 
villa, as it was the title of the tiny river 
on the land. ; 

Two years later—when we were planning 
the quartet—our patron suggested that we 
find a name for it. The name should neither 
be personal nor conventional and as our 
meetings took place at his house we decided 
that it should be “Flonzaley.” And we have 
carried that name quite a bit over the globe! 


America: the Haven 

Meanwhile America has developed im- 
mensely, in music and the arts as well as in 
understanding. Perhaps the war is in part 
responsible. Many artists and cultivated 
people in Europe had suddenly lost every- 
thing; their countries, just as poor, could 
do nothing for them. America, the pros- 
perous, appeared as a haven of hope. Artists 
came over, and many rare instruments and 
instructing manuscripts found their way 
across the sea. They were well received; the 
people were eager to learn and enthusiastic 
in their reception of the new and good. 

We of the profession know that chamber 
music has its footing in the States today. 
In almost every city one or more quartets 
have blossomed out. Many homes look for- 
ward to their weekly “concerts,” and, no 
matter how simple the home may be, cham- 
ber music creates an atmosphere of refine- 
ment and of culture. It educates the 
children. It spreads peace and goodwill. 
The average amateur is stimulated. Many 
a piano, violin or ’cello player practices 
with an added zest—and it is such fun al- 
together! I have been at family gatherings 
—father at the ’cello, sons number one and 
two working con amore at first violin and 
viola, daughter bowing capably over the 
strings of the second fiddle and when finally 
mother sits down at the piano the waves of 
enthusiasm run high. 

The public in general has likewise de- 
veloped its taste for chamber music. Most 
of our concerts are sold out through the 
country. This, in my opinion, is even more 
of a compliment to the audiences than to 
ourselves. 


Praise for Pioneers 


Pioneer work was gloriously started by 
the Kneisel Quartet. It laid the founda- 
tion for the present satisfying situation. 

Of course, queer incidents will happen 
occasionally. In a small Western town 
somebody asked how old our instruments 
were. When I said that they dated approxi- 
mately from about 1765, the disconcerting 
question was shot at me: 

“Hand made or by machinery?” 

And will I ever forget the important- 
looking gentleman in Arizona who wanted to 
show that he knew something about fiddles. 





Members of the Flonzaley Quartet in Front of Their Practise-chalet on Top of 
a “Green Hill Far Away” in the Swiss Alps. Here They Spend Two Months ot 
Every Year in Daily Work on Programs of Their American Tour. (From Left to 
Right) Adolfo Betti, Nicolas Moldavan, Iwan d’Archambeau, and Alfred Pochon. 


Pointing at my Guadagnini he boomed out: 

“Is this a Steinway?” 

I answered quite seriously : 

“No, a Mason and Hamlin.” 

Whereupon he exclaimed triumphantly: 

“IT thought so!” Pz 

An amusing example of the officious 
small-town man who is forever trying to 
impress his fellow-citizens with the impor- 
tance of his education, occurred after a con- 
cert, when we were surrounded by friends 
and well wishers. He stepped up and gave 
his verdict, with a resounding voice of 
course, so that everybody should take notice. 

“Beautiful, but not like in the old times.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“You should have heard Mr. Flonzale) 
himself, at the head of his quartet,—his 
bowing, his musical feeling!” 

I murmured, completely crushed. 

“Ves, we never could come up to the old 
man.” , 

These are exceptions now. The American 
people are more thoroughly educated. The 
many magazines, musical papers and reviews 
bring information to the remotest places in 
Texas and Wyoming. The gramophone in 
particular has helped more than anything 
else. We have received many letters from 
people who enjoyed our records. An edu- 
cated woman who keeps a store in the 
desolate North of Alaska wrote to us; also 
a man deep in the jungles of Brazil. A 
friend of mine, hunting in a Canadian 
wilderness, arrived at a lonely camp and 
was greeted by the strains of a quartet. 

Mr. Betti paid a visit to Toscanini last 
summer. Entering the house he heard the 
Adagio by Haydn emerging from the 
maestro’s studio. It was a record which 
we had made a short time before. Heifetz 
told me that his favorite gramophone num- 
ber was our Tchaikowski Scherzo, E Fiat 
Minor, Op. 30. 

Interesting Recording 

Recording is one of our most interesting 
experiences. We were the first to be suc- 
cessful in this field, but it required years of 
experimenting and hard work. Now the 
radio, this incredibly marvelous invention. 
has revolutionized the spread of music, and 
when transmission is perfected in this coun- 
try and a board of directors shall handle 
the program question, so unsettled at pres- 
ent, we shall have a powerful medium from 
a musical, educational and entertainment 
standpoint. 


In England, Austria and Switzerland the 
radio listeners pay a small sum to the gov- 
ernment yearly, and in return they receive 
good music. If the United States would do 
the same, millions would pour into the hands 
of the directors and we should have won- 
derful concerts. ' 

Our acquaintance with the radio is brief, 
and already we are bid to greet a new- 
comer, the Vitaphone. A thrilling experi- 
ence indeed! Here again we were the first 
among chamber musicians to record. When 
we arrived at the studio, we were hailed, 
not by some question as to our music, but 
by the words, 

“What size collars do you wear? 

It seems that the blue shirts were neces- 
sary for the recording. 

All these inventions have helped tre- 
mendously in the education of the people. 
Music is one of the important factors in the 
making of a nation, and the string quartet 
represents the finest, most complete form 
of music. Great personages have fallen 
under its spell. Napoleon I was a devotee. 
Mussolini plays the violin as a recreation 
and hears chamber music whenever he can. 
Last summer he visited d’Annunzio at his 
villa on Lake Garda. On the parting day, 
the poet seemed pensive. Suddenly he said: 

“We need no words for parting. We are 
going to hear a string quartet. Could our 
last hour together be spent in a better way?” 

The Queen of Belgium practices the violin 
regularly and has taught one of her sons 
to play. Above all, however, she loves to 
play in a quartet. 


Playing for Presidents 


One time we performed for Mr. and Mrs. 
Theodore Roosevelt. The President was 
apparently impressed by the Haydn Adagio, 
op. 76, No. 5 in F Sharp Major. After 
the concert we enjoyed a charming recep- 
tion and conversation with him. Later we 
played several times for President Taft, and 
Woodrow Wilson listened to us in Prince- 
ton where we met him before he became 
president. 

I might say that I am connected with the 
presidents of the United States through my 
wife. She is a direct descendant of Thomas 
Jefferson’s brother, and in addition, being 
a member of the Beverley Randolph family, 
a cousin of Mrs. Woodrow Wilson. In the 
old days George Washington used to come 
frequently to Mountain View, Front Royal, 


Va., the estate of the great-grandparents of 
my father-in-law, Col. S. R. Millar. 


But I must not stray too far away from 
the quartet. When you see four men, seated 
in the center of the stage, intent on pres- 
enting some master’s work in perfect uni- 
son, you do not realize the various problems 
which confront such an organization. For 
instance, the second violin is, so to speak, a 
bone of contention. It takes second part 
and it sounds like a second, yet the man 
must be a first-class artist. A false pride 
has prevented many a fine violinist from 
accepting this post. The late M. Gevaert, di- 
rector of the Royal Conservatory in Brus- 
sels, an eminent factor in the musical world, 
told me that one of the hopes of his long 
career had been to form an ideal string 
quartet among the professors of the insti- 
tution. All his efforts failed because no- 
body wanted to play second fiddle. They 
would rather resign their positions. 

Another difficulty is the making of pro- 
grams. The music offered must be neither 
too conservative, nor too modern, nor two 
classical, nor too popular! It is so hard 
to please everybody! 

In the early days we received letters 
asking us why we did not play new things, 
so we did—in small doses. Immediately a 


second batch of mail arrived, filled with 
indignant cries: 


“Why do you perform modern works?” 

W hen we gave for the first time the three 
short pieces by Stravinsky a gentleman told 
me seriously a few weeks later that he 
could not understand the joke. 


“You came out, tuned, tuned up again— 
and disappeared.” 


Such were our experiences in large cities! 
Gradual Education 


In smaller places we generally played two 
quartets, say one Haydn and one Schumann 
or an early Beethoven, and a group of popu- 
lar numbers. When we know our public 
we prescribe just one little dose of popular 
music. Education must not be too sudden, 
it has to be administered gradually. In this 
way every type of person will get some- 
thing to suit his or her taste and knowledge. 
But so far no highbrow ever protested at 
a popular number! 

We are always delighted to play for 
children. Generally we give them a program 
lasting one hour. Short things, andantinos, 
minuets, scherzos and two or three popular 
pieces. Once in Los Angeles we had an 
audience of 2500 youngsters, and they were 
remarkably quiet. 

All my life I have been particularly in- 
terested in young people. I wanted to do 
something for them, to stimulate them to 
love and understand music. They needed 
easy, and properly harmonized tunes so I 
wrote several works for piano, piano and 
voice, and violin and piano, and arranged or 
edited quite a number of popular selections 
for chamber music. I am also responsible 
for the first method of chamber music ever 
written. To-day many of these selections 
appear here and abroad, even on programs 
of well-known quartets. If my efforts have 
helped a little towards popularizing the 
string quartet I feel amply rewarded. 

My colleagues of the “Flonzaley” feel 
exactly as I do about the spread of chamber 
music. Have we not played in America in 
forty-five states—about 450 cities—the only 
string quartet to undertake such a task? — 

Barnum would have advertised us as 
“The Traveling Strings.” France, England, 
Spain, Austria, Germany, Italy, Switzer- 
land, Belgium, Holland and many other 
places know us, and we know them. 

I frankly admit that I prefer American 
audiences to any of them. They are the 


most appreciative and understanding. The 
people who come to hear us in small towns 
are of a much higher type than those of 
similar situation in Europe. 


(Continued on page 24) 
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N New York, at this writing, $1.50 pays for the 
best seat in the Mecca Auditorium at a Sunday 
afternoon concert of the New York Symphony 

Orchestra. The box office price at the New Am- 
sterdam Theatre is $6.60 for an orchestra seat at 
the Ziegfeld ‘Follies,’ and you can’t get one, even 
at that price. There must be a moral to this interest- 
ing paragraph, if one could only think of it. 

For one thing, the New York Symphony players 

probably wear too many clothes. 
* * * 
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F all musical careers, the one that comes closest 

to being none at all must be that of “assisting 
artist” to some famous concert star. It is easy to 
see how the prospect of making a continental tour 
in the august company of the world-renowned 
Vibratovitch or Labemollo or Fainalta must thrill 
the aspiring young performer to whom the offer 
is tendered. To share the platform with an artist 
of acknowledged greatness must seem like the ful- 
filment of one’s wildest dreams. 

Actually, the assisting artist’s job is to come forth 
and keep the audience from leaving the hall in a 
body while the great one is resting his lungs or his 
finger-joints; and a thankless and profitless job it 
is. One’s heart aches for these unfortunates as they 
desperately scrape or pound or yell in a hopeless 
effort to capture the attention of a bored and hostile 
assemblage that would heartily consign them to 
Gehenna if it could. 


What these poor youngsters get out of such pub- 
lic appearances is a mystery. They must know that 
the audiences loathe them. And if they cherish a 
vague hope of discovery by some famous critic they 
have only to read the notices to have that dream 
shattered. The average review of such a concert 
boils down to “Mme. Hollerina was in glorious 
voice, as usual. Mischa Smith, her assisting artist, 
was terrible.” 


There would be a different story to tell, of course, 
if the famous performer would engage as his assist- 
ing artist another performer equally skilled and re- 
nowned, But the famous performer takes very 
good care to see that that disaster shan’t happen. 
Only once did I ever hear of a concert favorite 
engaging an assistant of any commensurate merit. 
That was when a popular soprano, several years 
ago, made the terrible mistake of going on tour in 
company with a young baritone whom her audiences 
insisted upon taking to their hearts with deplorable 
enthusiasm. She never repeated the experiment. 

* * * 
RANKLY, I don’t see why audiences tolerate 
this “assisting artist’ nonsense. The practice is 
indefensible from any point of view. It is inartistic, 
because it destroys the homogeneity of the program. 
It is a confession of artistic weakness, because it as- 
sumes that the chief performer lacks sufficient vari- 
ety to keep his audience interested for a full eve- 
ning. It is unfair to the audience, in that it lures 
them into paying a stiff price to hear a famous ar- 
tist and then compels them to spend half the eve- 
ning listening to the immature struggles of some 

recent conservatory graduate. 

Its basis, I think, is sheer laziness, and willingness 
to shine by contrast. Have you ever noticed that 
opera stars are the ones most in need of assisting 
artists? Fritz Kreisler and Paderewski and Lan- 
dowska and Salmond do a full evening’s work for 
their money. John MacCormack and Reinald Wer- 
renrath and Louis Graveure frequently manage to 
stagger through an entire program without outside 
help. But the average opera luminary, having spent 
most of a season singing rdles that keep him on the 
stage an average of two full hours every evening, 
shrinks appalled from the.prospect of sustaining a 
recital program that lasts a whole hour and a half. 
Blanched and desperate, he sends out to the nearest 
restaurant and hires a violinist to take some of the 
staggering load from his shoulders. Then he sets 
forth upon his journeys, serene in the knowledge 
that no matter what sort of performance he gives, 
that of his assisting artist will be worse. 

* * * 
RECENT advertisement of a new motet con- 
A cludes : “Each copy contains the English, Latin, 
and French words, as well as the O’Salutaris.” 

Arranged, obviously, for micks voices, 

Deems TAayLor. 
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S suggested in these pages some time ago, the 

Schubert centennial contest for composers has 
been revised. All attempts to “finish” Schubert’s 
“Unfinished” Symphony have been eliminated. The 
competing composers of the world will now produce 
works purely as homage a Schubert. They will use 
the Schubert lyric idiom ; his orchestration ; even his 
themes, if desired, but they will not write the last 
two movements that are locked in Schubert’s tomb. 
The Centennial Committee and Mr. Sard, its direc- 
tor, are to be complimented on their good sense in 
bowing to public opinion and putting their contest 
on a truly ethical basis. 


x x * 


N the fiftieth year of the New York Symphony 
Society something ought to be done to fittingly 
mark the golden jubilee of this organization. Its 
cultural benefits to the country at large have been 
enormous. Its leaders have given lavishly of their 
time and money for a purely aesthetic result. We 
do not know the Society's plans, but suggest that 
their season culminate with a grand concert, repro- 
ducing the first concert of 1878, perhaps, and includ- 
ing suitable tributes to the great father and son, 
Dr. Leopold and Walter Damrosch, who have done 
so much for American music. Possibly, in these 
modern times, a national “broadcast” of the event, 
would arouse the country to what the Symphony 
Society is. Every music lover will await an an- 
nouncement of plans from the Society with deep in- 
terest. 
* * * 
HE opera season officially opened to a jammed 
house with Monday night’s performance of 
“Turandot.” 

To many music lovers the season commenced with 
Wednesday's presentation of “Die Meistersinger” 
(the boxes were three-fourths empty until nine 
o'clock ). 

May we suggest on this page that Clarence White- 
hill’s portrait of Hans Sach in our humble opinion 
stands unapproached today for its poetic nobility and 
its rich deep sympathy with the fundamentals of 


human nature 
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Baltimore Objects 


A CHEER FOR THE BLUE LAWS 
To the Editor: 

Having been a reader of your paper since about 
1909, reading it from cover to cover, it surprised me 
to read your editorial appearing in the issue of 
October 22nd, 1927. 

Of course, we are looking at the fact that this 
paper stands for Music, and everything musical, and 
should naturally side with the musician. 

Any orchestra that carries the name of the town 
it represents should in my opinion be an asset to 
that town, and thus abide by any law contained in 
that city. 

Any thing that slaps at the Clergy has a tendency 
to evoke a laugh from some of our population, but 
it also becomes the factor in making some one else 
frown. 

Whether a law is one year old, or one hundred 
and thirty-three years old, still in my opinion re- 
mains a law, if the same has not been repealed. 
There are still perhaps some laws that one can 
remember dating back farther than 1794 that are 
still good, and holding good. Maybe it would be 
better if some of the larger cities mentioned would 
still stick a little closer to the foresight of their 
forefathers. 

Some of the Clergy may not know that Bee- 
thoven is dead, and some of the other funny sayings 
about the rest of the gang, but they did know that 
there was a law written back in 1794, and perhaps 
that goes a little farther back than some of the his- 
tory concerning the gentlemen mentioned. 

I come from a musical family, and love and 
read most everything Musical, but feel that after six 
days in which to listen to the outpouring of our 
Musical life, that I can content myself to church 
choir singing on the seventh. 

1617 Eutaw Place, 

Baltimore. 
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Maurice H. Bates. 


a a 
A VARIATION ON THE SCHUBERT 
CONTROVERSY 
To the Editor: 

Daniel Gregory Mason’s protest on the plan of a 

well-known business firm offering prizes totalling 
20,000 for the completion of Schubert’s Unfinished 
Symphony, in my estimation, calls for some dis- 
crimination. 

Such indignation is certainly worthy of a better 
cause. No doubt the task of completing the Un- 
finished, be the Symphony a master work or not, 
is not easy and any musician realizes that it is almost 
impossible. 

Yet, to berate such a contest by resorting to the 
comparison of the maimed Venus di Milo, is rather 
as the Chinese put it, “to paint a snake and add legs.” 
More than twenty centuries of progress or regress 
in art have elapsed between the Greek period of 
sculpture and our own, so, in point of aesthetics. 
Greek art is twenty times more remote from the 
present technique of statuary than our modern 
style of music is from that of Schubert, whose cen- 
tenary will occur next year. It would consequently 
be twenty times easier to finish the Unfinished than 
to replace the arms of the famous Venus. 

A “better cause” for indignation, however, ap- 
pears to be offered by some of our prominent Con- 
servatories of Music, who assert that “the great 
traditions of the past can be handed down through 
contemporary masters.” If I read well such ver- 
biage, | am given to understand that the Gregorian 
of the ninth and tenth centuries, as well as the 
vocal polyphony of the fifteenth and sixteenth, can 
be imparted through the medium of the romantic 
music of a century ago and the sensualistic or im- 
pressionistic style of our own times, which are, after 
all, the only forms of music taught in our modern 
schools. Also, if we are to believe a popular 
critic, lecturer and musicologue, music “has made 
more progress in the last 300 years than in the 
previous 3,000,” then surely any modern musician 
can not only finish but improve on the Unfinished 
Symphony. Indeed it is a simple axiom of philoso- 
phy that the man who knows more knows less. 

So what is all this fuss about a commercial offer 
of 20,000 dollars in prizes for the completion of 
Schubert’s work? Why strain at an innocent gnat 
and let the bluffingly caparisoned camel of our 
fellow musicians pass unnoticed? 

Leo P. Manzetti. 

Roland Park, Md. 
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MUSICAL AMERICA for November 


Cincinnati Gives 
Sabata Welcome 


Symphony’s Guest Conductor Is 
Cordially Received in 
First Concerts 


Cincinnati, Nov. 3.—Victor de Sahbata, 
guest conductor, has proved his worth to the 
Cincinnati Symphony in the past week which 
marks the opening of the symphony season 
in this city. In the several concerts which 
have followed the initial program, Friday, 
Oct. 21, Mr. de Sabata has thoroughly dc- 
lighted his audiences with his magnetism, 
which increases with acquaintance, and with 
his many fine qualities. 

A sincerity of purpose, scholarly attitude, 
a poised and gracious platform deportment 
and distinctive powers of interpretation have 
made their impression on music lovers who 
have thronged to the concerts. 

Much of the music he has read has been 
notable for its charm. His judgment in pro- 
gram making is excellent, although his second 
concert displayed nothing of tremendous im- 
portance. Following the opening event, when 
the material was of solid value, Mr. de 
Sabata chose to play Respighi’s “Vetrate 
Di Chiesa.” 

Harriet Van Emden, soprano, gave a dis- 
tinctive performance on this occasion as the 
first soloist of the season. She sang the 
Mozart aria, “Non temer,” and a group of 
Mahler songs with pure tone, clear dic 
tion and supreme earnestness. 

Emil Heerman, concertmaster, played the 
obbligato in the cadenza which brings the 
Mozart number to a close. 


Pro Music Program Given in Denver 


Denver, Nov. 1.—A recital of chamber 
music played by the Denver String Quartet 
on Sunday afternoon, Oct. 23, in the Brown 
Palace Hotel ballroom opened the season 
for the local chapter of Pro Musica. The 
program includéd a Chausson quartet for 
strings and piano, and works by Haydn and 
Respighi.—B. P. 


Tillotson Will Play in Boston and 
Other Centers 
Tillotson, 


Boston, Nov. 3.—Frederic 


pianist, will give a Jordan Hall recital on 
Saturday afternoon, Nov. 12. 

On Mr. Tillotson’s program are the Toc- 
cata and Fugue in C Minor of Bach, “The 
Children’s Corner of Debussy,” 


(played in 





Frederick Tillotson 


public only twice in a decade here, once by 
Harold Samuel and once in part by Sergei 
Rachmaninoff) and Leo Lirens’ “Insects,” 
given for the first time in Boston last sea- 
son by Mr. Tillotson, 

Mr. Tillotson will give the same program 
on Nov. 4 at Winthrop, Mass; Nov. 17, at 
Portland, Me.; Jan. 17, at the Newton 
Highlands Club, and April 29, St. Stephen’s 


College, Annan-Dale-on Hudson—W. J. P. 


WEAVER PIANOS 


will giw three 
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Benno Moiseiwitsch 


ENNO M 
clude his 


cisco Sunday, Dec. 11, with the San Fran- 
cisco Symphony, and will then come east, 
pening his New York season with 
ecttal in Town Hall, Monday, Jan. 2 
Hamburg Produces Mystic 


Opera by Korngold 


H amBurRG, Oct. 22——Erich Woligang 
Korngold’s new opera, “Wunder 


der Hehane was presented in the 
Municipal Theater on Oct. 7. It is 
half opera, half mystery. but funda- 
n etally an opera of sensation, a highly 
romantic opera in the old style 


MUSICAL AMERICA’S 
REPRESENTATIVES AFIELD 


CHICAGO OFFICE: Suite 2114 Straus 
ee. Michigan Ave. at Jackson Blvd. 
Telephone Harrison —_ Margie A. Mc- 
Leod, Business Manag 

BOSTON OFFICE: te 1@11, 128 Boyls- 
tom Street. Telephome Hancock 67%. 
Wm. J. Parker, Manager. 

— ELAND: Helen Barhyte, 2100 Stearns 


PHILADELPHIA: H. T. Craven, 321 S. 
18th St.. and W. R. Murphy, care Phila- 
“Evening Ledger,” Corres- 


sponden ts_ 

ST. LOUIS, MO.: Susan L. Cost, 5533A 
Cebarmme Ave. ‘"Phome Forest 6656. 

DETROIT, MICH.: Helen A. Stephenson, 
zee West Chicago Blvd. ; 

BALTIMORE, MD.: Franz C. Bornschein, 


708 E. 2th St. 

MILWAUKEE. WIS.: C. O Skimrood, 
“The Journal.” 

Se ei MINN.: 


ST. PAUL MINN.: 
7li Portland Ave. 
KANSAS CITY, MO-.: 


The Geha, t 
KANSAS CITY, KANS.: 
Cocke, 1€27 Central Ave. 
ATLANTA, GA. H. Knox Spain, Metro- 


politan Theater 

ae PA.: William E. Bens- 
wanger, $88 Diamond Bank Bidg. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.: Marjory M. 
Fisher, Hotel Fairmont. 

LOS ANGELES. CAL.: Hal Davidson 
Crain, 313 N. Rampart Bivd. 

— WASH.: Dawid Scheetz Craig, 


Securities Bidg. 
WASHINGTON. D. C.: Mrs. Dorethy De- 
Muth Watson, 1112 Fairmont St. 
— Arthur F. Allie, 135 Hicks 
it. 


Mrs. Warren Briggs, 


MONTREAL. CANADA: Gilbert Draper, 
British United Press, 171 St. James St. 

HAVANA, CUBA: Caridad Benitez B no 
Te altos. V 


: Musical News Syndicate, 24 
Berners St. W. 1. 
—— _ Courrier Musicale,” 32 Rue 


BERLIN. ‘Dr Huge Bryk, Business ~~ 
~<a Derotheen St. 32, Berlin, N 


w. 
VIENNA: Dr. Paul Stefan, 7 Hamerling 


tz. 
— Frederico Candida, Via Palmero, 
N. 12. 





SEIWI TSCH will con- 
Oriental tour this month, when 
e wall leave China for Honolulu, where 
concerts beginning Nov. 21. 
‘ollowing his departure from the Siete, 
Mr. Mowsenwvitsch will play in San Fran- 
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The twentieth meeting of the Music 
Supervisor’s National Conference, which is 
to be held in Chicago from April 16-20 of 
the coming year, will also serve to mark 
the first biennial of that organization. At 
this meeting much will be done in carrying 
out the plans expressed in the motto of 
“Music for Every Child—Every Child for 
Music.” Projects to be undertaken are: 
_ 1. State and national school band contests, 
in co-operation with the National Bureau 
for the Advancement of Music. 

2. State and national school orchestral 
contests, in co-operation with the National 
Bureau. 


Furthering Bands 


3. International standardization of band 
instrumentation to bring the band to greater 
musical possibilities, in co-operation with 
the National Bureau and an advisory com- 
mittee composed of John Philip Sousa, Fred- 
erick Stock, Edwin Franko Goldman, Tay- 
lor Branson and Herbert L. Clarke. ' 

4. The perpetuation of national high school 
orchestras by the establishment of a national 
orchestra summer camp to which 300 of the 
finest high school musicians in America will 
be admitted each year for eight weeks train- 
ing under such conductors as Frederick 
Stock and Ossip Gabrilowitsch. This pro- 
ject has the backing of the National Feder- 
ation of Music Clubs, the National Bureau, 
the National Association of Musical Instru- 
ment Manufacturers, of publishers, musical 
organizations, the public school and educa- 
tional institutions. 

5. Influencing the publishers of orchestral 
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Supervisors to “Meet in Chicago 
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and band music to provide conductors’ 
scores for school and professional orchestras. 
Through the efforts of the National Com- 
mittee on Instrumental Music, hundreds of 
orchestral scores are now published in 
America and the first half dozen band 
scores are now being issued for national 
contest numbers. 


A Fundamental Subject 


6. The recognition of music as one of 
= fundamental subjects in education. 

The bringing together each year of na- 
dane’ high school orchestras, each time 
selecting 270 of the finest high school play- 
ers in America and thus stimulating or- 
chestral music in the schools. This year the 
orchestra will be assembled in Chicago, 
where Frederick Stock will train the play- 
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“THE HOUSE OF GRANDS” 
Concert, Parlor and Small Grande 
Period and Modern odern Designs 
Exclusive Manufacturers of the 
Grand in Upright Form 
Regeotnaing and Player-Pianos 


Mignon, Li and Cecil 


Bush & Lane Piano Company 
Write for Art Catalog 
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Steinway 


Owner. 





STEINWAY 


The possession of a 


seal of supreme ap- 
proval upon the 
musical taste of the 
The music 
world accepts the 
name Steinway as 
the synonym for the 
highest achievement 
in piano building. 


“The Instrument of the Immortals” 


places the 




















PIANOS 


Are considered by expert judges to be the 
finest now made. They contain more vale« 
able improvements than all others. 
Grand, Inverted Grand and Player-Pianes 
Manufactured by 
PAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS 
Warerooms, 509 Fifth Ave. New York 
Send for illustrated Art Catalogue 


An Artistic Triumph: 


WEAVER PIANO COMPANY. York,Pa. 
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HERBERT WITHERSPOON 


Distinguished Musician, Educator and President of 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 








WINTER AND SPRING TOUR 


In response to urgent requests from former pupils and teachers who cannot 
come to Chicago during the season, Mr. Witherspoon will visit the following 
cities the dates named. He will hear these old friends and their pupils sing and 
play with the idea of helping them in their work. 


December 5 e- elle os >= Se 
December 6 and 7 Tulsa, Oklahoma 
December 8 . .  . . . ~ Kansas City, Mo. 
December 9 . . .. . St. Joseph, Mo. 
December 10 . Des Moines, Iowa 
February 23 . .  . Battle Creek, Michigan 
March 5 and 6 . ....... Dallas, Texas 
March 6 Denton, Texas 
March 7 Austin, Texas 
March 8 San Antonio, Texas 
March 9 . . . . =. WHouston,. Texas 
March 10 . . . +. =. + Beaumont, Texas 
March 11 and 12 Texarkana, Ark.-Tex. 
March 13 and 14... ._._...__ Fort Worth, Texas 
March 15 . ... ....~»6©°Wichita Falls, Texas 
as me et le! ae Amarillo, Texas 
March 17 . .  . ~~. Oklahoma City, Okla. 
April 13 . . .  .  . ~~ Indianapolis, Ind. 


A limited number of examinations, auditions and lessons will be arranged 
at each place. Advance reservations of appointments necessary. Lectures will 
be given in several cities. 


CARL D. KINSEY, Manager 


66 East Van Buren Street 
Chicago, IIl. 
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Professional and Studio Artists Appear 


Artists from the Kithansky 
actively engaged : : 

Virginia Strong has been engaged as 
prima donna with the Fo'jer Orchestra for 
a period of thirty weeks. William Lillmg 
is scheduled to appear im “Castamets” 
which will open m New York im November. 
Cyril Pitts has been engaged to simg regu- 
larly on Sundays from WJZ. Thomas Muir 
and other Klibansky artists also appear at 
the same hour. Famnye Block is appearing 
in concerts in Detroit. Lottice Howell ap- 
peared with success as Barbara Frictchwe m 
“My Maryland” at Buffalo Anma Scheif- 
fier Schorr appeared at the /Berlim Opera 
House as Sonta in “The Flyimg Dotchman.” 
She is coming to New York m January 
to continue her studies with Mr. .Kisbamsky. 
Mrs. Otto Klemperer has been engaged for 
concerts in Russia. ‘ 

Mr. Kiibansky gave his papels 
recital in White Plaims on Now. 2 The 
following appeared: Marie Miller, Zimcko, 
Lizzette Braddock, W. Lillimg, Florence 
Bowler and Anne Elhott 

* *. + 

Frank La Forge, composer-piamist, re- 
cently accompanied Margaret Matzenauer, 
at station WEAF durimge the Atwater Kent 
hour. He also accompamed Dusolima Gt- 
annini in her Boston recital Om Oct. 2 
Mr. La Forge was at the piano for Gi 
Valeriano, Spanish tenor, m Town Hall 
He will be heard on mumerous occastoms m 
the near future, mcloding a recital with 


Studhos are 


first 


Hulda Lashanska at Carnegie Hall on 
Nov. 14. 

Ernesto Berumen, pianist and pedagogue, 
has resumed his teaching im the La Forge- 


Beramen Studios after a vacation spent m 
Germany and France. Mr. Beramen will 
be heard in Carneme Hall om Dec. 13 





Arthur Kraft 


a teemor 


am al act 


Arthur Kraft, concert 
after a waca- 


reopened his studio on Oct 
tion, combined with teaching at Ins summer 
camp “Watervale,” Arcadia, Mich. Toward 
the end of the term, student comcerts were 


given. The programs inchaded Old [talan 
and English songs, and songs by Haydn 
Handel, Brahms, Strauss, Breville-Semth 
Strickland, Speaks, Harris. Mr. Kraft gave 
one program of songs by Beethoven, Gluck 
Schubert, Brahms, Stramss, Watts, Rach 
maninoff, Proctor, Curran 

~ * > 


In addition to studio work scheduled tor 
the coming season, Mr. Kraft has been re- 


engaged to sing in Bach’s “St. Matthew's 
Passion” in New York, Pittsburgh, and 
Cleveland. He will be soloist with the 
Mendelssohn Club of Chicago and will con- 
timue his affiliation with the La Forge- 
Berumen Studios. P 


A tour will cover Aurora, Ill., Chicago, 
Ottumwa, lowa, De Kalb, Ill, Kalamazoo, 
Mich. Charleston, Ill., Fort Wayne, Ind., 
Sheboygan, Wis., and St. Louis, where he 
will smg in performances of “Elijah” on 
Nov. 29 and 30. 

* * * 


Warren Lee Terry, tenor, one of Ade- 
laide Gescheidt’s pupils, has returned from 
a two months’ tour of Europe. On the 
ship goimg over and when he returned, he 
gave a program. Mr. Terry also sang in 
comeert m Geneva and in Vienna. He is 
soloist at the Bronxville Dutch Reform 
Church, and at Temple Rodeph Sholom, 
New York. 

Mary Aitken, another Gescheidt pupil, 
formerly soprano soloist at the Lenox Road 
Baptist Church, has 
been engaged for the 
second quartet at the 


mental coach, has opened the doors of her 
studio for the new term. She is now situ- 
ated at 57 West Fifty-eighth Street. 

*x «x * 

Among the pupils of Edward E. Freu- 
mann appearing this season are: James P. 
Johnson, pianist and composer of the music- 
al comedies, “Shuffle Along” and “Running 
Wild”; Lena B. Miserendino, pianist and 
teacher; Doris Voester, pianist and teacher ; 
and Auldene De Silva, pianist from Hono- 
lulu. Edna V. Nelson, Dominic Angelo, 
Clifford M. Sneider, Minnie Silverman, and 
others. 

* + a 

Claude Warford, having returned from 
a sojourn in Paris, has resumed teaching at 
his studio in New York. Among the 
Warford pupils filling engagements this fall 
are Joseph Kayser, baritone, and William 
Hain, tenor, as soloists at the Garden City 


Cathedral; Theodore Jones, tenor, and 
Bradford Newcomb, baritone, University 
Heights Presbyterian Church; Virginia 


Evans, soprano, with “Kid Boots” company 
on tour; Jess Chaney, 
contralto, with the 





Fifth Avenue Presby- 
teriam Church. George 
Dorrance, f or merly 
solosst at the Marcy 
Avenue Baptist 
Church, Brooklyn, 
was scheduled as solo- 
mm Ost. | at & 
George's Episcopal 
Church, New York. 
Mr. Dorrance is also 
tenor with the Mor- 
ley Singers, a quartet 
of Miss Gescheidt’s 
artists, consisting of 
Clytie Hine, soprano, 
Mary Hoppele, con- 
tralton, and Frank 
Cuthbert, baritone. 
They are engaged to 
broadcast over WJZ 
each Sunday night for 
a special hour of old 
English compositions 
a cappella. 

Earl Weatherford, 
tenor, a pupil of Ge- 
scheidt Studios, re- 
“ently gave a concert 











Capitol Theatre Com- 
pany; Minnie Hay- 
den, head of vocal de- 
partment at Middle- 
bury College, Vt.: 
Madeleine Gaylor at 
Cushing Academy, 
Ashburnham, Mass. ; 
and Rita Brenan at 


La Grange College, 
Ga. 

* * * 
Carl Haydn, vocal 


teacher, Phillip Mit 
tell, teacher of violin 
and arranger of mu- 
sic for that instru- 
ment, David Zalish, 
piano teacher, and 
Estelle Gelnora Hut 
chinson are others 
who have recently in- 
augurated the fall 
season in New York. 
Mr. Mittell has op- 
ened a studio in the 
Van Dyck Building 
after an extended 
holiday in Province- 
town. His return to 











Orilla, Ontario. 





x 7” x 
Ethel Cave-Cole, ac- 
companist, pianist 
amd vocal and imstru- 


Anna Duncan, Who Will Dance in the 
Musical Forum Series. 


Manhattan was slight- 
ly delayed because of 
an automobile acci 
dent in which, how- 
ever, he suffered no 
injury. 


© Muray Studio 


7 + ; ° . [7 tines | . | . 
The Singing Waters of Niagara 


FY pesergeee Stk ae Nov. 3—A_ govern- 
ment official who has been studying 
little-known facts about Niagara Falls main- 
tains that they do not produce a roar, but 
a perfectly constructed musical tone, clear 
and definite. He points out that Thayer, 
who gave much study to the matter, con- 
tended that a trained ear can discern a com- 
plete series of harmonic tones, all uniting 
im ome grand, noble note—as in the organ 
umd all as easily recognizable as the notes 
of amy chord in music. 

The first step to test this theory was to 
visit beautiful Iris Island, otherwise known 
ws “Goat Island.” Donning a suit of oil- 
cloth. the investigator followed the guide 
into the Cave of the Winds. Of course, the 
sensation at first was so novel and over- 
powering that the question of pitch was lost 
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in one of personal safety. 

After regaining himself, however, the 
visitor returned to the point of beginning and 
went slowly in again, testing his first ques- 
tion of pitch all the way—that is, during 
the approach, while under the fall, while 
emerging, and while standing some distance 
below the face of the fall, not only did he 
ascertain this—it may be said in spite of 
himself—for he could hear but one pitch, 
but he heard and sang clearly the pitch of 
all the harmonic or accessory tones, only, 
of course, several octaves higher than their 
actual pitch. 

Seven times has this man been under these 
singing waters, and the impression has in- 
variably been the same, in determining the 
tone and its components. 

He visited Luna Island and then sat 
among the rapids below Horseshoe Falls. 
Next he went to the Three Sisters Islands 
and there was the same story. 

The higher harmonics were mostly in- 
audible from the noise of the rapids, but 
the same two low notes were ringing out 
clear and unmistakable. In fact, wherever 
he was he could not hear anything else. 
There was no roar at all, but the same grand 
diapason—the noblest and completest im- 
aginable. Nothing else on earth, it is 
averred, not even the ocean, reaches any- 
where near the actual depth of pitch, or 
makes audible to the human ear such a 
complete and perfect harmonic structure. 

There is yet another music at Niagara, 
that can be heard only on quiet nights. It 
is the most subtle, the most mysterious, 
music in the world. What is its origin? 
Such fairy-like sounds are not to be ex- 
plained; their appeal is to the imagination 
only. They are so faint, so far away, that 
they almost escape the ear, as the lunar bow 
and the fluted tints of the American Falls 
almost escape the eye. And yet they are as 
real as the deep bass of the cataracts. 

Atrrep T. Marks. 





Evelyn Klein 


Evelyn Klein, fifteen-year-old violinist, 
has recently won a_ scholarship at the 
Juilliard Foundation School. Her winning 
record is of long duration. Two years ago 
she was awarded a gold medal at the New 
York Music Week Association and for two 
successive years has won the silver cup of- 
fered in the Music Week Association's Trio 
contests. Miss Klein has played torty times 


over the radio, her mediums being such 
stations as WEAF, WJZ and WGBA. 
This young lady is now and for the past 


four years has been the pupil of Mrs. 
Suzanne K. Gussow of the Yorkville Music 
School. 


Scholarships Awarded by Bel Canto 
Studio 


The Bel Canto Studio, Inc., announces the 
winners of its two scholarships are Josefa 
Chekova of the American group and Al- 
fredo Carniato of the European group. The 
scholarships give the winner from one to 
three years’ study, on completion of which 
a free trip to Italy is included. 


f " 
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NEW YORK and CHICAGO 


REVIEWS 


OF 


FRANCIS 


MAGMILLEN 





in his 
CARNEGIE HALL, OCT. 24 
and 
FIRST STUDEBAKER THEATRE, OCT. 16 
RECITALS 


UNDER THE EXCLUSIVE 
DIRECTION OF 








RARE BEAUTY” 


NEW YORK MORNING WORLD, NOV. 25, 1927 


Photo © G. Maillard Kesslere 
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THE NEW YORK TIMES SAYS: 

“Macmillen played with breadth, freedom, full toned melody, 
and a wizardry, that his hearers followed with delight.” 

THE NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE SAYS: 
“Macmillen’s recital demonstrated once more to his numer- 
ous admirers that here is a violinist rapidly finding his way 
to the front ranks of concert artists. His public grows 
yearly. The gathering last evening was conspicuously 
marked by that quality known as ‘brilliant.’ So was Mac- 
millen’s playing. He is a complete master, sincere and 
intelligent.” 

THE NEW YORK MORNING WORLD SAYS: 
“Macmillen took his bow in hand and out of the air came 
(Respighi’s Autumnal Poem) spirits, fauns, and a melan- 
choly Pan, the vision of which lingered long after blither 
tunes had drawn the program to a close. The limpid, lovely 
aria brought out the full suavity of his tone and his exquisite 
style. It was a concert of rare beauty.” 

THE NEW YORK EVENING SUN SAYS: 

“Macmillen possesses a warm, singing tone and a richness in 
the higher register that is indeed pleasant to hear. His 
bowing is an excellent example of well grounded musical 
equipment intelligently handled.” 

THE NEW YORK EVENING POST SAYS: 

“Francis Macmillen must have been well pleased when he 
beheld the large, enthusiastic and brilliant audience that 
greeted him. He well deserved the ovation tendered him. 
In this concerto (Goldmark’s, in A Minor) Macmillen dis- 
played mastery, fine technique and the perceptions of an 
artist. The ‘Autumnal Poem’ by Respighi was exquisitely 
played.” 

THE NEW YORK EVENING WORLD SAYS: 
“Macmillen was at his best and the applause from a capacity 
house was nothing short of tumultuous. Few wielders of 
the bow have won so ardent a following. He played with 
delightful tone and sympathy which revealed the full powers 
of the artist. He gave a masterful rendition of the Allegro 
from the Bach E Major Concerto.” 








THE NEW YORK EVENING TELEGRAM SAYS: 
“Macmillen’s tone was lustrous and unruffied. His style 
achieved a notable sweep and the technical mechanism 
proved responsive and dependable. Macmillen’s down bow 
staccato alone might easily have stirred the envy of more 
than one violinist. Macmillen seems to have struck his gait, 
to which certainly the enthusiasm of a large gathering 
warmly testified.” 


THE CHICAGO TRIBUNE SAYS: 
““Macmillen has a tone of the finest, poised ease, and a sense 
of beauty that is personal and complete. He has established 
himself as one of the reasons why these United States do 
not need to look abroad for their violinists.” 


THE CHICAGO HERALD EXAMINER SAYS: 
“Macmillen’s playing has all the virtues of the fine violinistic 
art to commend it—tone, virtuosity, spirit, and an attractive, 
unhackneyed program.” 


THE CHICAGO EVENING AMERICAN SAYS: 
“Macmillen is a superlatively fine artist indeed. The Adagio 
alone (Brahms’ D Minor Sonata) would give him the right 
to our unbiased admiration. Such tone, such profound 
musical comprehension, are only witnessed at the per- 
formances of the chosen.” 


THE CHICAGO EVENING JOURNAL SAYS: 
“Macmillen’s execution was brilliant. His tone was melt- 
ing, lovely, and of exquisite beauty.” 

THE CHICAGO EVENING POST SAYS: 

“Macmillen’s playing was romantic in feeling. The melodic 
line and warmth of tone and the decorations were added 
with grace.” 

THE CHICAGO EVENING NEWS SAYS: 

“Francis Macmillen has forged to the front row among the 
celebrated players. He disclosed a facile and brilliant 
technical equipment, a tone which has quality, and there 
were musicianship, imagination and poetic conception in his 
performance.” 
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High Types of -Art are Presented 


Wittenberg List 


Is Comprehensive 


Added to School of 
Extensive Equipment 
Employed 


Buildings 
Music. 


SPRINGFIELD, Ou10, Nov. 3.—Under the 
fairest auspices in the history of music at 
Wittenberg College, the work of preparing 
young collegians for service in music is go- 
ing forward smoothly. The School of Music 
announces the addition this year of a teacher 
of ‘cello. Under Frederick L. Bach, the 
school has grown from one to three build- 
ings near the historic Wittenberg Campus. 
The musical equipment now includes three 
organs, and twenty-six pianos in addition 
to the equipment found when the director 
took charge in 1922 

Besides Mr. Bach, the faculty consists of : 
John Thomas Williams, assistant professor 
of music; Grace Snyder Williams, assistant 
professor of music; Marshall P. Bailey, in- 
structor of piano; John Bennett Ham, in- 
structor of voice; Anton J. Bjorklund, in- 
structor of violin; Ella F. Gaver, instruc- 
tor in public school methods; Alfred Heim, 
instructor in ‘cello. 

Mr. Heim has been engaged for the pres- 
ent school year without severing his mem- 
bership in the Holstein Trio of Dayton. 

Anton Bjorklund, who directs the student 
wrchestra and the student band, this sum- 
mer completed work on his degree of bache- 
lor of music at the American Conservatory 
of Music in Chicago. His final violin train- 
ing was under Jacques Gordon, concertmeis- 
ter of the Chicago Symphony. 

Mr. Ham is a graduate of the American 
Conservatory of Music, a pupil of Karle- 
ton Hackett. Miss Gaver is a graduate of 
the Wittenberg School of Music, and has 
taught for a number of years in the Wit- 
tenberg summér sessions. 

An enlarged program of student activities 
is scheduled to enlist the interest of many 
students who, as singers and instrumental- 





ists, contribute to mass presentations, but who 
are not officially enrolled in the School of 
Music. Students with voice or instrument 
training, and who afe taking full work in the 
Arts College, are accepted into membership 
in student musical organizations. Winter 
and spring tours for the men’s and women’s 
glee clubs are being arranged. 

The great chorus of men and women sing- 
ers will present three oratorios during the 
year. “The Seven Last Words of Christ” 
and “Creation” will be repeated. The ora- 
torio new to Wittenberg student singers is 
the “Christmas Oratorio” by Saint-Saéns. 

Student and faculty recitals are broadcast 
through the College station, WCSO. 





Adds to Faculty 


FairFieLp, lowA—The outlook for the 
Parsons College Conservatory for the year 
is promising. A number of new students 
have enrolled in the three-year public school 
music course and also the four-year course 
leading to the bachelor of music degree. 
Under the directorship of Dr. Austin Aber- 
nathy, who is serving his fifth year, the 
school has made remarkable growth. An- 
nouncement is made that the eleven members 
of the graduating class this year have se- 
cured positions in lowa, Illinois and Michi- 
gan as high school music supervisors. Lil- 
lian Roseland, a graduate of the Oberlin 
Conservatory and student of Isidor Philipp 
of the Paris Conservatory, has been added 
to the piano department. Arcule Sheasby 
of Des Moines, graduate of the New York 
Musical Art Institute and pupil of Ysaye, 
will come as guest instructor for the ad- 
vanced violin students. 


Parsons College 





Festival in Pittsburg 

PirtspurG, KANs.—One of the outstand- 
ing events of the school year of the Kansas 
Staté Teachers’ College is the music festi- 
val which will be held April 23 to 27. In 
conjunction with this will be the interstate 
high school contest. This year’s program 
will include some of the leading artists of 


the country. The Festival Chorus will give 
Mendelssohn's “Hymn of Praise” and Carl 
Busch’s “Paul Revere’s Ride,” assisted by 
a large children’s chorus. Festival week 
will close with Handel’s “Messiah” given 
by chorus and orchestra. W. A. Branden- 
burg is president of the Teachers’ College 
and Walter McCray is director of Music. 


Vermillion Recitals 


VERMILLION, S. D.—An aartist’s course, 
consisting of four recitals is the plan of the 
University of South Dakota for the season. 
The course is to sponsor recitals by the 
Heerman String Quartet; Louise Vernet, 
soprano; George Mullfinger, pianist and 
Jaroslay Gons, ’cellist. “Messiah” is num- 
bered among the forthcoming events, as is 
the annual May Festival. In addition, re- 
citals by members of the faculty of the 
College of Music, by the University Sym- 
phony, the glee club and the band are anti- 
cipated. 


Normal University Outlines Season 


NorMAL, ILtt.—The Illinois State Normal 
University, for years interested in bringing 
to its student body outstanding lecturers 
and artists of the day, plans an interesting 
program for the coming season. Among the 
artists announced under the auspices of 
the University were: Ruth Paige and Jord 
Fasting in a dance recital, assisted by the 
Beethoven Trio, Oct. 27. 





Girls Club Wins Prize 


HoL_tanp, Micu.—The Hope College 
School of Music is looking forward with 
renewed enthusiasm to the musical activities 
of the coming year as a result of having 
again won first place in the State College 
contests held last spring. The Girl’s Glee 
Club is under the direction of Mrs. W. J. 
Fenton, and John B. Nykerk is dean of the 
College. 
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Appleton School 
Engages Artists 


Galli-Cureci To Sing In Lawrence 


College Chapel. Faculty 
Is Active 
AppLeton, Wis., Nov. 3.—The second 





soprano to sing in Lawrence College Mem- 
orial Chapel this season will be Amelita 
Galli-Curci, who will come on Feb. 22. 
Marion Talley was the first. 


FE. C. Moore, instructor in the instrumental 
supervisors’ department of the Lawrence 
College Conservatory, has been elected Wis- 
consin representative on the board of di- 
rectors of the National School Band associa- 
tion. The organization has headquarters in 
New York City. Mr. Moore was supervisor 
of high school music in Green Bay, Wis., 
for four years previous to joining the Law- 
rence faculty this fall. 

Helen Mueller, contralto, who joined the 
faculty of the Lawrence Conservatory this 
fall, gave her first public recital. Her pro- 
gram included Mrs. Beach's “Ah, Love, But 
a Day;” Faure’s, “Nocturne;” “L’Heure 
Exquise,” by Poldowski; “Heimweh,” by 
Wolf; and Bononcini’s “Deh, piu a me non 
vascondete.” 

Miss Mueller was accompanied by Nettie 
Steinger Fullinwider, also a member of the 
Lawrence faculty. 





“Beggar’s Opera” in Warrensburg 

WARRENSBURG, Mo.—The Central Mis- 
souri State Teachers’ College will open its 
concert course with a joint recital by Sophie 
Braslau and Gitta Gradova. Other num- 
bers will be “The Beggar's Opera,” Joseph 
Szigeti, Rosa Ponsella, and Pasquale Amato. 
These concerts are given to students for a 
nominal sum as it is considered a part of 
the educational course. 





roughness or straining.” 


the variety of his delivery.” 


equipment. 





“FREDERICK GUNSTER WINS OVATION IN TOWN HALL” @. y. Heratd Tribune, Oct. 20, 1927) 
“GUNSTER SCORES IN SONG” 


BRIEF EXCERPTS 


NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE (Oct. 20, 1927) 


“His manner is brisk, efficient, earnest and helpful. 

“His diction is clear and enthusiastic. 

“He gets the meaning of his song over. 

“And he feels it keenly himself, beyond all doubt. 

“He sings readily, accurately, easily, with a minimum of 


NEW YORK AMERICAN (Oc?#. 20, 1927) 


“Last evening at Town Hall, Mr. Gunster, in excellent 
voice, gave of his best art and won renewed favor with his 
subtle manipulation of tone, his intelligent interpretations, and 


NEW YORK TIMES (Oc?. 20, 1927) 


“He sang his songs with taste and musicianship, with 
excellent diction, and intelligent interpretation.” 


NEW YORK EVENING JOURNAL (Oct. 20, 1927) 
“An excellent voice and an unusually good technical 


“Beautiful tone and plenty of it.” 
“A scale without a break in it.” 
“Singing that was easy and fluent. ... 


bP] 


NEW YORK TELEGRAM (Ocz?. 20, 1927) 


“His skill in assembling master-songs approaches genius. 
The list which this American tenor offered was delectable 
enough to spoil one for nine-tenths of the recital programs 
likely to be heard these coming months. 

“Much that he does furnishes an object lesson in the value 
of facile poise and urbane artistry. 

“Grieg, had he heard Mr. Gunster sing the adorable ‘A 
Vision,’ and that abidingly great lyric, ‘A Swan,’ might have 
whispered to the tenor (as Ibsen did to him on first listening 
to the ‘Peer Gynt’ music) , ‘understood.’ 

“The last named song was, indeed, a consummate per- 
formance, which the audience quickly recognized and vainly 
Mr. Gunster has made it convincingly 


tried to recapture. 
his own. 


“So long as this artist concertizes, the songs of Grieg will 
not lack their qualified champion.” 


NEW YORK EVENING WORLD (Oc?¢. 20, 1927) 


“The melodious voice of Frederick Gunster was heard last 
evening at Town Hall in a well-selected program. He has 
studied with a view to recital work and was in excellent voice.” 


BROOKLYN TIMES (Oc?#. 20, 1927) 


“An engaging personality, a voice that is easy to listen to, 
and interpretative ability of high rank.” 


Management: RICHARD COPLEY, 10 East 43rd Street, New York City 


(N. Y. American, Oct. 20, 1927) 
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NEW YORK TIMES— 
OCT. 15, 1927 


ISABEL R. MOLTER SINGS. | 


Soprano at Her Best in the Quieter | 
Moods of French Songs. 


Isabel Richardson Molter, soprano, | 
gave a recital last night in the Town | 
Hall, her first appearance in this | 
city since her local debut a year ago. 
Her singing last night showed her 
to be a mature artist endowed with 
natural gifts of a high order which | 
have been developed by intelligent | 
study and wide experience. She has | 
a cuarming stage presence, a gen- | 
uine flair for dramatic effect, enun-! 
ciates her texts clearly, and shows 
perception and command of style. 
Her voice in its lower and middle 
registers, when she sings with re- 
straint, and notably in piano and 
mezzo-voce phrases, is well placed, 
of lovely quality and velvety smooth- | 
ness, although in achieving her dra- 
matic effects in fuller tone it became 
shrill and hard. 

Her program opened with a group 
of four songs of Richard Strauss, 
the third of which, ‘‘Heimkehr,’’ she 
sang with beauty of tone and emo- 
tional effectiveness. In the recita- 
tive and air from ‘‘Fidelio,”’ ‘‘Absch- 
eulicher, wo eilst du hin?’’ Mrs. Mol- 
ter sang with authority and obvious 
knowledge of the traditional style of 


Beethoven's music, though here 
again forcing marred the dramatic 
flights of the aria. She was at her 
best in the quieter moods of the 
roup of French songs of Coquard, 
eorges, Ferrari and _ Fourdrain 
which sehowee. “La ——. and 
‘“‘Nuages’”’ o rges especially, were 
finely interpreted and sung with ex- 
cellent intonation and clear diction. 
Her program ended with two Hug- 
lish groupe in lighter. vein. Harold 
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A SINGER 


REALLY SING” 


WARREN S. SMITH in the BOSTON POST 
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BOSTON HERALD— 
OCT. 21, 1927 


ISABEL MOLTER 
GIVES RECITAL 


AUDIENCE IN JORDAN 
HALL APPRECIATIVE 
2 | 


—_—— 








Isabel Richardson Molter, soprano, 
with Harold Molter, accompanist, gave 
a recital last night in Jordan hall. 

It was a great pleasure to hear Co- 
quard’s music to Xavierde Maistre’s 
verses again, and Mme. Molter saiig it 
superbly, running the gamut of cino- 
tion from tender love-longing to flery 
denunciation and the spirit of reveuge. 
A good many years ago this song was 
frequently heard in recitals. No one 
within our recollection has so fully 
grasped its meaning and given it such 
eloquent expression as Mme. Moiic1. 

Now Mme. Molter’s voice has not only 
been admirably schooled, and the voice 
itself has pure lyric quality. When the 
upper tones are not forced, she inter- | 
prets with an understanding that is | 
rarely found. What profit voice ard | 
‘technical proficiency if they are not sub- 
ject to brain and soul? That Mine. | 
Molter sings with nuances of sentiment 
that do not fritter away the general ef- 
fect, destroy the prevailing thought ot | 
poet and composer, nor anticipate tne 
climax; that she can be dramatic with- 
out sacrificing to beauty of phrase; that 
she can move her hearers by a subtle, 
sustained’ appeal—all this was shown 
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Motter provided excellent piano ac 
compan ments. 








by her interpretation of the first and 
second groups alone. 


EXCLUSIVE MANAGEMENT 


S. E. MACMILLEN 


STEINWAY HALL, NEW YORK 


OLTER 


IN 


NEW YORK, TOWN HALL, OCT OBER 14th 


AND 


BOSTON, JORDAN HALL, OCTOBER 20th 


RECITALS 


THE NEW YORK HERALD-TRIBUNE says: 


“Molter proved to be an intelligent, expressive artist, showing that she 
could appreciate the moods of her songs and set forth shades of feeling. 
She was excellent.” 


THE NEW YORK AMERICAN says: 


“Molter added another leaf to the laurels gained last year. Her readings 
were an eloquent reflection of an intelligent and comprehending musician.” 


THE NEW YORK EVENING TELEGRAM says: 


“There is real pleasure to be had in Mme. Molter’s ministrations. She 
has voice, schooling, and a certain engaging distinction, besides being 
agreeably at home in a variety of styles. Her adventures in Beethoven's 
formidable Scena disclosed unexpected and dramatic means.” 


THE NEW YORK EVENING WORLD says: 


“Mme. Molter possesses a clear, true and charming soprano, seriously 
trained and seriously employed, with a half-voice of silken softness.” 


THE NEW YORK EVENING SUN says: 


“Mme. Molter claims serious consideration as a song interpreter, who 
has authoritative command of style and the dignity and poise of stage 
presence to give value to her vocal efforts. In the great air of Beehoven, 
she furnished a convincing display of heroic style.” 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR’S New York Reviewer says: 


“Mme. Molter is a highly accomplished singer. She is upholding the 
dignity of the song recital with the best of them. American, French and 
German songs can be sure of authenticity when Mme. Molter presents 
herself upon the platform.” 


THE BOSTON EVENING AMERICAN says: 


“A finer song recital will probably not be given in Boston in months. 
Her singing displayed artistry of the highest type. Listening to her 
Strauss songs, one felt that Mme. Molter had all the virtues of the cele- 
brated lieder singers, which was strengthened by her performance of 
Beethoven’s ‘Fidelio. She has a remarkable gift of interpretation, a 
sense of style almost incredible.” 


THE BOSTON EVENING TRANSCRIPT says: 
“Mme. Molter displayed her soft voice and unique interpretative style to 
a large audience at Jordan Hall. One could not desire more easily 
sounded or more sweetly flowing tones. Her pitch is always accurate 
and her voice glides along the lines of melody without noticeable effort. 
Her pronunciation of English text is exquisite.” 


THE BOSTON GLOBE says: 


“Mme. Molter showed keen dramatic instinct and a high degree of 
musical intelligence. She is NOT one of those singers who merely sing 
the notes. She conveys to her hearers the spirit of each piece. Mme. 
Molter’s voice is a soprano of volume and intensity. She plainly pleased 
her many hearers.” 




















MUSICAL AMERICA for November 5, 1927 


Hertz Symphonic 
Events 
Opened on Coast 


San Francisco Orchestra 
“El Amor Brujo.” 
Gives Recital 


Plays 
Muzio 


AN Francisco, Nov. 2.—The San 

Francisco Symphony began its 
seventeenth season on Oct. 21 before 
a capacity audience in the Curran 
Theatre. The advance subscription 
sale has been unusually large, and the 
discontinuance of Sunday _ broadcast- 
ing will make attendance imperative 
on the many who want to hear the 
orchestra. 

The program, which was repeated on Sun- 
day afternoon to another large audience, 
whetted the appetite of the curious by its 
clusion of de Falla’s “El Amor Brujo,” 
and intrigued the conservative by the more 
conventional Brahms Symphony No, 2 and 
Strauss’ “Till Eulenspiegel.” 

Alfred Hertz received a hearty welcome at 
his first appearance, and the usual ovation 
at the conclusion of the symphony, plus 
floral tributes that converted the stage into 
a veritable conservatory. The orchestra, 
which has some new members, played with 
unanimity and smoothness. This concert, the 
668th in the organization’s history, revealed 
the ensemble at its best. 


De Falla Novelty 


The de Falla novelty was coolly received 
by the Friday assembly (known to musicians 
as the “kid-glove audience”) but Sunday’s 
auditors were more demonstrative. 

The Brahms music was beautifully played. 
Its melodies were brought forth with rich 
sonority by the strings, and the woodwinds 
and brasses did finely accurate work. The 
spirited finale was brilliant without being 
noisy. “Till, Eulenspiegel” was 


capitally 


Kansans Come from Fourteen 
Towns to Hear Sousa 


Te Kan., Nov. 2.—A well filled 
house greeted Sousa and his band on 
Thursday, Oct. 27. Reserve orders for seats 
were received from fourteen towns and 
cities within 100 miles of Topeka. 

AC. 
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played—never better in this city as a matter 
of fact. 

Claudia Muzio, a favorite soprano of past 
opera seasons, gave her first San Francisco 
recital on Oct..18, inaugurating Selby Op- 
penheimer’s popular priced subscription 
series in the Civic Auditorium. 

As usual with operatic artists, Mme. 
Muzio was most effective in dramatic num- 
bers. “Pace, Pace, Mio Dio” from “La 
Forza Del Destino” revealed the gamut of 
her vocal art; and, much to the delight of 
her hearers, “Vissi d’Arte” was the memor- 
able encore. A charming French group, 
with moods ranging from coquetry to drama, 
was delightful. “Marie Antoinette,”’ Franck’s 
“Nocturne,” Dalcroze’s “Le Coeur De La 
Mie” and Delibes’ “Les Filles De Cadiz” 
were especially attractive. 

Other composers represented were Vera- 
cini, Mozart, Recli, Donaudy, Wilson, 
Crist, Chadwick, Buzzi-Peccia, and Gomez. 
Charles Lurvey was at the piano. 


Abas Quartet Plays 


The Pacific Musical Society presented the 
Abas String Quartet and Rose Relda Cail- 
leau, soprano, in a delightful program at the 
Fairmont Hotel recently. This was the 
Quartet’s first appearance before a visible 
audience, as it has heretofore given radio 
performances. 

The personnel of this new ensemble num- 
bers Nathan Abas, of Kneisel associations ; 
Julian Brodetsky; Romain Verney, solo 
viola of the San Franscisco Symphony, and 
Michel Penha, solo ‘cellist of the same or- 
ganization. Performances of the B Flat 
Mozart Quartet and short numbers by 
Dvorak, Grainger, and Glazounoff revealed 
a beautiful, virile tone, fine nuance, and ex- 
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ICH-&-BACH 
GRAND—REPRODUCING—AND 
PERIOD MODEL PIANOS 


77 EAST JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Beautiful 
TONAL 
QUALITY 


x 


I am very happy to 
possess one of your : 
magnificent pianos i 
—unexcelled in the | 
beautiful quality of 
its tone and splen- 
dor of structural 
line. 


JULIA 
CLAUSSEN 


Mezzo-soprano, 
Metropolitan Opera 
Co., New York. 





237 East 23rd Street 
NEW YORK 














ceptional unanimity for so young an organ- 
ization. 

Mme. Cailleau’s songs in French and 
English were cordially received. Relda 
Cailleau was the accompanist. 


Radio Artists Appear 


The National Broadcasting Company’s 
staff artists temporarily deserted the micro- 
phone for the footlights and appeared in 
concert under the management of Alice 
Seckels at the Curran Theater recently. 
The concert was not broadcast. 

Max Dolin, musical director of the sta- 
tion and a violinist and conductor who is 
exceedingly popular in this vicinity, con- 
ducted an eighty piece orchestra chosen 
largely from San Francisco Symphony mem- 
bers. He featured Gershwin’s “Rhapsody in 
Blue” with Arthur Schwarzman at the 
piano, presenting this work here for the 
first time in its original form. It was ex- 
cellently played. The overture to “Der 
Freischutz,” the Andante from Tchaikov- 
sky’s Fifth Symphony and his March Slav 
were other orchestral numbers. Soloists 
were Harold Spaulding, tenor, and Margaret 
O"’Dea, contralto, who made splendid im- 
pressions in excerpts from “La Gioconda” 
and “Le Prophéte,” respectively. 
novelty was the appearance of the 
Eveready Rounders—a male quintet under 
the direction of Dudley Chambers, which 
scored a popular success. 

Marjory M. Fisuer. 


f 
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Concerts in Rockford 


Ensemble and Solo Numbers Heard 
on Varied Programs 


Rockrorpb, Itt., Nov. 2—Arthur Frazer, 
Chicago pianist, has given three artistic 
piano recitals in the Haddorff music rooms. 
At the last concert he had as assisting 
artists, Jean Carlson, soprano, and Harold 
Larson, his pupil. 

Alfred O. Willgeroth, head of piano and 
theory department of Rockford College, 
was heard on a senior day program at the 
college in a reading of “In a Grecian Gar- 
den,” by Niemann. 

\ miscellangpus program was presented 
to the Mendelssohn Club on a recent after- 
noon. A violin ensemble under the leader- 
ship of Eloise Spoor Morgan, played. Also 
participating were Leone Martel Waldron, 
singer; Dorothea Vogel, pianist; Fern 
France Halton, soprano; Leola Arnold, 
pianist; Mrs. Fred McCleneghan, soprano; 
Mrs. Frederic Gardner, pianist, of Beloit, 
Wis.; Kathleen Bunker Delong, harpist. 
With Myron E. Barnes at the conductor’s 
desk, a chorus of women presented several 
numbers. 

Wes.tey W. WItcox. 


300NEVLLE, Miss.—The dedicatory organ 
recital in the First Baptist Church was 
played by Frank M. Church, director of 
music at Athens College, Alabama. 
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Theodore Roosevelt, Honorary Chairman 
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Brooklyn Free Musical Society 


DMITRY 


Founder and General Director 


DOBKIN 


Philip Ehrlich, 


SIX PERFORMANCES 


Brooklyn Academy of Music 


Ten Educational Concerts 


Schools and Centers 


OPENING OF THE SEASON 
Tuesday Evening, November 15, 1927 


at the 
Brooklyn Academy of Music 


The following are the winners of the Gold Medals and Honorable 
Mention in the THIRD annual Music Contest held at the Brooklyn 
Academy of Music in the Opera House, on Saturday Morning, 


CHARLES PETERS-ZIMNOCH, Singer, the Theodore Roosevelt Gold Medal 
BERNARDO SIEGEL, Pianist, the Baldwin Piano, Gold Medal 
PHILIP FRANK, Violinist, Dr. Theo. Pulvermacher Memorial Gold Medal 
Joseph Glassman, Violinist, Second Prize 
Milton Katz, Pianist, Second Prize 
Libby Lurie, Anna Winitzky, Pianist; Jean Spitzer, Ralph Rose, Jr., Violinists 
and Frances Berger, Singer—Honorable Mention 


Meier Steinbrink, Chairman 
Conductor 
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Philip Ehrlich, Conductor 


The Judges were: 


Eddy Brown, Famous Violinist 
Richard Singer, Famous Pianist 
Cesare Sodero, Conductor WEAF Opera Company, and 





Appearances at the Academy and Broadcasting from the 
Station WOR will be given the winners. 





WRITE FOR BOOKLETS AND INFORMATION 
to Executive Offices, 


7611 Sixteenth Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





LOUISVILLE CINCINNATI 


ST. LOUIS DALLAS 
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Garrison Returns 
to Baltimoreans 


Opens Artist Recitals Arranged 
by Peabody Conservatory. 
Pianist Heard 

SALTIMORE, Nov. 3.—The auspicious open- 
ing of the series of artist recitals at the 
Peabody Conservatory on Oct. 28 gained 
special interest through the appearance of 
Mabel Garrison, who is a Baltimorean and 
who holds the vocal diploma of this institu- 
tion. Miss Garrison’s reappearance at the 
Peabody also marked her first local engage- 
ment since her extended concert tour in the 
East. 

Beginning her program with an air of 
Martini, she followed this with an excerpt 
from Scarlatti’s “Il Sedecia Re di Gerusa- 
lemme,” German lieder and French songs 
afforded contrast of style and mood. 
The closing group contained songs by Har- 
vey Gaul and Amy Worth, and clever adap- 
tations by Cyril Scott and Eugene Goos- 
sens. These enabled Miss Garrison to dis- 
close her art in its delicate and plastic 
charms. The applause was’ convincing of 
delight experienced through ideal interpreta- 
tions. George Siemonn supplied appropriate 
accompaniments. 


Sklarevski Plays 


Alexander Sklarevski, a member of the 
teaching staff at Peabody, gave a piano re- 
cital at Mount St. Agnes Academy on Mon- 
day evening, Oct. 24, playing classical and 
modern compositions in fine style. 

Mr. Sklarevski gave a program of Rus- 
sian compositions at the Emerson Hotel, 
Oct. 27, in which he showed a compre- 
hensive grasp of his material. His abundant 
technic, artistry and keen musicianship were 
well noted. 

Elsie Craft Hurley, soprano, and Clement 
M. Lucas, baritone, were winners in the 
radio contest sponsored by the Atwater 
Kent Company and held in the North Hall 
of the Peabody Conservatory. Nineteen 
women and twelve men competed. 

FRANz C. BorRNSCHEIN. 
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Photo by Florence Vandamm 


iS) HOWN above is one of the tensest scenes from “Porgy” the drama by DuBose and 
Dorothy Heyward which is being produced with such success by the Theatre Guild in 


New York. 


Frightened negroes huddle together in the tenement while a hurricane rages out- 


side. Into the quivering assembly comes Crown the murderer, fresh from the storm, wild- 


eyed with mingled exultation and terror. 


Crown is Serena's lover. 
though her affection for Porgy tears at her heart. 


She cannot resist him, 
The three of them, against a background 


of picturesquely-peopled tenements, live out their drama, singing and sorrowing, laughing, 


swearing and praying. 


Details 
Series Announced 


HE European Festivals Association 
4 announces that the Wagner-Mozart 
festival season at Munich in 1928 will 
be held from July 16 to Aug. 30. Per- 
formances of Wagnerian operas are to 
be given in the Prinz Regent Theatre. 
Mazart works will be performed in the 
more intime theatre of the Residenz. In 
addition to the usual “Ring” productions, 
“Die Meistersinger,” “Tristan and 
Isolde, “Parsifal,” and “Lohengrin,” are 
listed with new scenery and lighting ef- 
fects. Jules Daiber, with headquarters 
in Steinway Hall, New York, is the 
American representative. 


of Munich Festival 
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writes as follows of the 


Mason <Hamlin 


PIANOFORTES 


“Their tonal quality is unequalled, their 
key response perfect; they provide the 
ideal medium for pianistic expression. It is 
indeed a privilege and a joy to play them." 
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Portland Events 
are Well Varied 


Tibbett and Brailowsky Heard. 
Pro Musica Gives Program 
by Referendum 


PortLANb, Ore., Nov. 2.—Lawrence Tib- 
bett sang in the Auditorium, under the man- 
agement of Steers and Coman, on Oct. 24, 
Mr. Tibbett’s dramatic interpretive ability, 
clearness of diction and purity of tone were 
disclosed in the Credo from “Otello” and in 
Italian, German, Russian and English songs. 

Alexander Brailowsky was presented in a 
piano concert by the newly organized Nero 
Musical Bureau, on Oct. 25. Of superlative 
quality was his playing of Liszt’s B Minor 
Sonata, the Schumann “Carnaval” and num- 
bers by Scarlatti and Chopin. 

The Portland Chapter of Pro Musica, Inc., 
gave its third referendum concert in Oct. 23. 
\ trio of Couperin’s was played by Susie 
Michael, Sylvia Weinstein Margulis, and 
Bruno Coletti. Honegger’s Concertino was 
given by Mrs. William H. Burkhardt, with 
Ella Connell Jesse and June Sanders at the 
second piano. Two groups of songs were 
presented by Mrs. H. W. Metzger, soprano, 
accompanied by Mrs. Thomas Carrick 
Burke. 

Dent Mowrey,  pianist-composer, was 
heard in a recital devoted mostly to his own 
compositions. 

William Robinson Boone, organist, as- 
sisted by Arthur Johnson, tenor, dedicated 
the pipe organ of the new Swedish Baptist 
Tabernacle. 

Participants in a noon day program at the 
Y. W. C. A. for business women were 
Edouard Hurliman, violinist; Madeline 
Cherry, soprano, and Gertrude Lachner, 
pianist, under the direction of Mrs. Thomas 
Carrick Burke. 

Alice Prindle, contralto; Inez Handel, 
violinist; Idelle Egbert, reader; Bess Allen, 
pianist, and Mavis Newton, danseuse, con- 
tributed to a benefit program arranged by 
Louise Thomson, at St. Helen’s Hall. 


At Atlantic City 
Many Artists Booked by University 
Extension Society 


Atiantic City, N. J., Nov. 2—The Uni- 
versity Extension Society announces twelve 
lectures and twelve concerts. The musical 
events include: Lenox String Quartet, 
Nov. 15; Thalia Sabanieva, sopra- 
no, and Jules Falk, violinist, Nov. 29; 
Dorothea Flexer, contralto, Alberto Salvi, 
harpist, Dec. 13; Malvina Ehrlich, pianist, 
Giuseppe di Benedetto, tenor; Women’s 
Symphony of Philadelphia, Jan. 17; Irene 
Williams, soprano, and Robert Steel, bart- 
tone, Jan. 31; Utica Jubilee Singers, Feb. 
14; Berta Levina, contralto, and Oskar 
Shumsky, violinist, Feb. 28; Fanette Rezia, 
soprano, and Hans Kindler, cellist, March 
13; Josef Lhevinne, pianist, and Edwin 


Swain, baritone, March 27. 





Nikisch’s Son Is Chorus Master 

CopENHAGEN, Oct. 5.—Mitja Nikisch son 
of Arthur Nikisch, is engaged as chorus 
master at the Copenhagen Scala, a prominent 
revue theater. 


New Haven Forms 
CommunityGroup 


New Orchestra Has Sponsorship of 
Recreation Board. Solo 
Concerts Given 


New Haven, Conn., Nov. 3—A com- 
munity orchestra has been formed under 
the auspices of the Board of Recreation. 
Charles Smith is appointed conductor. 

A large increase is reported in the number 
ot Yale undergraduates enrolled in the 
School of Music classes. While the en- 
rollment of regular music students remains 
the same as that of last year, it is signifi- 
cant that a greater number of college men 
are availing themselves of the courses of- 
fered by the School of Music. 

Ellsworth Grumman, pianist, a member of 
the Yale School of Music faculty, gave his 
first recital of the season in Sprague Mem- 
orial Hall on Wednesday evening. His ap- 
pearances are always interesting events. 

Philip Gordon gave an artistic piano re- 
cital at Steinert’s on the afternoon of Oct. 
28. 

The High School Orchestra, under the 
leadership of Harry L. Ma Lette, played at 
the Teachers’ Convention in Woolsey Hall 
on the morning of Oct. 28. In the evening 
the orchestra played in the Hotel Taft, for 
the Older Boys’ Conference. 

Thelma Rawling Jacobs, harpist of this 
city, will appear in a number of concerts 
arranged for her in Virginia. She is study- 
ing with Carlos Salzedo in New York. 

ARTHUR TROOSTWYK. 





American 


South 
Coloratura Soprano, With a Wide Repu- 
tation in Europe and South America, 
Is Now in This Country for a Tournee of 


Sofia Del Campo, 


Concerts. Mme. Del Campo Is to Make 

Her Radio Debut Next Wednesday Eve- 

ning, Nov. 9, Over a Chain of Sixteen 
Stations. 


Symphony Opens 


Providence List 


Koussevitzky and Boston Players 
Receive Special Ovation 
in Rhode Island 


Provipence, R. I., Nov. 3.—The Boston 
Symphony and Serge Koussevitzky opened 
the season in Providence with the first con- 
cert in a series of five in the E. F. Albee 
Theatre on Tuesday evening Oct. 25. 

The audience, which filled the big audi- 
torium, was one of the most brilliant ever 
assembled at a symphony concert in Provi- 
dence, and enthusiasm ran high throughout 
a superb performance. 

The concert opened with Berlioz’ Over- 
ture to “Benvenuto Cellini.” This was flaw- 
lessly played, Mr. Koussevitzky bringing out 
all its wealth of color. Following came 
Brahms’ Symphony No. 3 in F. In this the 
players seemed inspired. Ravel’s “Mother 
Goose” was full of charm, and Mr. Burgin, 
first violinist, played solo passages with all 
his well-remembered skill. The last num- 
ber on the program was Tchaikovsky’s 
“Francesca da Rimini.” In this number the 
orchestra did some of the most brilliant 
work ever heard in a Providence concert 
hall. N. Bissett Pettis. 
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Chicago Teaching “Develops 


A long 


Broad L ines 


Hicaco, Nov. 4.—The Girvin Institute 

of Music and Dramatic Art, an out- 
growth of the Girvin Violin School, is re- 
organized and expanded into the Girvin In- 
stitute of Music and Allied Arts. The violin 
school was founded by Ramon B. Girvin 
less than three years ago, and soon developed 
into the larger institution. The faculty now 
numbers sixty. 

Open house on Friday evenings is a fea- 
ture of the Girvin schedule. A_ settlement 
music school fund and a scholarship are 
sponsored by the Mothers’ Club. Three 
orchestras and ensemble classes are other 
features. 

* * + 


Isabel Wilcox, singing pupil of Herbert 
Witherspoon, president of the Chicago 
Musical College, has returned from Paris, 
where she was soloist with a band from 
Appleton, Wis., during the American 
Legion’s visit. George Gove, another pupil 
of Mr. Witherspoon, is engaged as a fac- 
ulty member of the American Academy of 
Music and Art, Chicago. 

Margaret Sheetz, who has studied with 
Charles Demorest at the College, has ac- 
cepted a position as organist in the Capitol 
Theater in St. Paul, Minn. Henry Gruner, 
also a Demorest pupil, is organist at the 
Tower Theater in St. Paul. Lucille Blake, 
former piano pupil of Moissaye Boguslawski, 
is playing with the C. & M. Amusement 
Company of Marietta, Ohio. Betty Cain, 
who studied violin with Leon Sametini, is 
booked by the Redpath Chautauqua Com- 
pany. 

* * * 


Byron Bronston, pupil of Kennard Bar- 
radell at the American Conservatory, is now 
engaged as tenor soloist at the Lake View 
Presbyterian Church. Arthur Lindblad, 


Carthage Schools Add Instrumental 
Teaching 


CARTHAGE, Mo., Nov. 2.—Carthage pub- 
lic schools have taken a step forward in 
music with the addition of a department to 
teach string and wind instrument playing. 
Rico Bosca will have charge of the string 
section; and W. T. Weddle, director of the 
Light Guard Band, will be in charge of 
the wind instruments department. Each 
student will furnish his own instrument. 
Arrangements have been made with several 
companies to rent instruments to students. 


P. J. P. 


tenor, also a pupil of Mrs. Barradell, has 
joined the quartet of South Presbyterian 
Church. Alyne Tudor, student of Elaine 
DeSellem and winner of the opportunity 
contest under the auspices of the Publix 
Theatres and the Chicago Daily News, is on 
a six months’ tour of theatres controlled by 
the Publix Company. Dorothy Grant, an- 
other DeSellem pupil, has been engaged as 
teacher of voice at the St. George School 
for Girls, Chicago. 





Composition Prize Offered to 
Harvard Students 


OSTON, Nov. 4—A prize of $100 is 
offered to Harvard students for a con- 
certed vocal composition. This competition, 
made possible under the terms of the will 
of Francis Boott, who graduated from Har- 
vard in 1831, calls for a work in choral 
form, for four or more voices, with or with- 
out solo voices, and with or without accom 
paniment. The time for its performance 
must not exceed six minutes. The words may 
be either English or Latin, religious or 
secular, original or selected. The prize com- 
position will be performed in the Appleton 
Chapel. Compositions must be presented by 
April 15, to Arthur Foote, chairman of the 
prize committee. 
, fe SD A 
Brooklyn Chamber Music 
Mrs. McDermott Announces Series 
in Renaissance Hall of Museum 


Brooktyn, Nov. 4—A new movement is 
to be started this winter. 

In Renaissance Hall of the Brooklyn 
Museum, a series of evenings of chamber 
music concerts is to be given. This novelty 
is being arranged by Mary Thornton Mc 
Dermott and will take the place of her “Old 
and New Afternoons” at the Neighborhood 
Club. The dates arranged are: Dec. 13, Jan 
24, and Feb. 14, all Tuesdays. For these 
evenings of music Mrs. McDermott an 
nounces that the foundation of her group 
will be herself, Katherine Cunn, violinist, 
and Mario, ’cellist. They form the group 
that gave last season’s offerings at the 
Neighborhood Club. For each of the three 
evenings Mrs. McDermott will be visited by 
other players and by singers 

Cuicaco.—Jan Chiapusso, Dutch pianist, 
who maintains studios and teaches in the 
Girvin Institute of Music and Allied Arts, 
has also been engaged to conduct a master 
class at the Girvin Institute. He gave a 
successful recital in Elmhurst, Ill, recently 











Philinte—Charles Massinger 
Helene—Irene Williams 
Lisette—Ethel Righter Wilson 


Der Burgvogt—George Rasely 

Der Burgermeister—Sigurd Nilssen 
Kunrad—Marcel Salzinger 
Tulbeck—Albert Mahler 
Haemerlein—Nelson Eddy 
Poschel—Reinhold Schmidt 
Gilgenstock—Paul Towner 
Kofel—Clarence Reinert 


ALEXANDER SMALLENS 


Musical Director 





THE PHILADELPHIA CIVIC OPERA COMPANY 


1927 — FIFTH SEASON — 1928 
MRS. HENRY M. TRACY, President and General Manager 


Announces the 


AMERICAN PREMIERES OF 


GLUCK’S OPERA 


“DIE MAIENKOENIGIN” 


CAST 


and 


RICHARD STRAUSS’ OPERA 


“FEUERSNOT” 


CAST 


Both operas will be given in German 


BERNARD CANTOR—Stage Director 


Damon—Albert Mahler 
Richard-—Reinhold Schmidt 


Aspeck—James Smith 
Diemut—Helen Stanley 
Margret—Mildred Faas 
Elsbeth—Ruth Montague 
Wigelis—Marguerite Barr 
Ursula—Maybelle Marston 
Walpurg—Florence Michell 


W. ATTMORE ROBINSON 
Artistic Director 








Bostonians Hear 


Boston, Nov. 4—Serge Koussevitzky 
continues to construct programs of more 
than usual interest. In his third concert of 
the season with the Boston Symphony in 
Symphony Hall he seemed to suit all tastes 
successfully with such divergent works a3 
Haydn’s Symphony in G major (B. & H. 
No. 13); a Prokofieff suite from the ballet 
“Le Pas d’Acier;” (first time in the United 
States) ; Ravel's “Mother Goose” and Loef- 
fler’s “Pagan Poem.” 


The Prokofieff number, of course was the 
ors douevre; (but they always serve so 
much of it!); Loeffler was the entree (so 
satisfying to our burgeoise tastes); Haydn 
was the roast (real nourishment) and Ravel 
was the dessert 


As already suggested, Prokofieff carries 
the appetitlich idea too tar. With a stage 
performance of the ballet, as originally 
given in Paris, all may be different. The 
music may intrigue the ear in association 
with the eve. The stage action, if ingeni- 
ously amplifed in the orchestra, may carry 
the piece effectively. On the stage, by the 
way, the action has to do with factories, 
machinery, and Russians actively at work. 
Most of the concert arrangement is from 
this part of the ballet. It is not the hap- 
piest selection 


The transplantation from stage to concert 
platform has of course, made trouble for 
composers before this In the case of 
Prokofieff the machine-like rhythm is main- 
tained with such persistence that it is bound 
to become tiresome after a while. 


Music Registrations Increased 

Upranp, Inp.. Nov. 2—Taylor Univer 
sity’s registration in the School of Music 
exceeds that of former years. The large 
new Wisconsin building is occupied as a 
dormitory for men, and the Sickler dormi- 
tory is occupied as a department of the sci- 


ences, H. E. H. 
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Prokofieff Suite 


The brilliance of the orchestra and Mr. 
Koussevitzky’s elan could not save it from 
this effect of monotony. It is stimulating 
at first, but it ought to be short. Then the 
surprise effect of strange harmonic clashes, 
rich tone painting and big climaxes would 
be more effective. 

The Haydn Symphony was a treat. The 
performance was spirited; the Largo was 
given all the sentiment it could carry and 
at the end one wondered why we do not 
hear more of this composer’s many sym- 
phonies. There are some orchestral gems 
hidden in the mass, no doubt, that would 
make fine hearing these days. 

The one time tendency to regard Loeffler 
only from the point of view of his finesse 
was a mistake, of course. Another hearing 
of “A Pagan Poem” reveals plenty of emo- 
tion. He writes from the heart, but clothes 
his thoughts in unusually meticulous speech. 
His refinement of idiom has been his handi- 
cap, perhaps. 


The Return of Farrar 


In what might be called a second Boston 
début in Symphony Hall, Geraldine Farrar 
showed that her retirement has been use- 
fully spent in adding to her previous store 
of musicianship. Her tones were lovely, 
and she handled her voice very adroitly. 

Miss Farrar sang, with great artistry, 
songs by Handel, Beethoven, Gluck, Schu- 
mann, Schubert, Franz, Loewe, Mozart, 
Pierné, Godard, Massenet, Rubinstein, Jen- 
sen, Brahms, Grieg and Gretchaninoff. 


Gardner To Play Newest 
Compositions 


Samuel Gardner, American violinist and 
composer, winner of the Pulitzer $1,500 
prize in 1918, will give a recital in Carnegie 
Hall, Sunday evening, Nov. 6, introducing 
two of his latest compositions, “Old Vir- 
ginia and “Vaqueros.” 


THE ENGINEERING AUDITORIUM 











AN OVERNIGHT SUCCESS 
Since Its Recent Release 


Victor Herbert’s 
AH! SWEET MYSTERY OF LIFE 


from the Operetta, “Naughty Marietta” 
A REAL “SINGING” SONG 
for Public and Studio Use 
Other “Black and White’’ Successes of the Season: 


Dear Heart, What Might Have Been Maureen Mavourneen 
Mammy’s Little Kinky Headed Boy Comin’ Home To You 
Howdy Do Mis’ Springtime Just An Ivy Covered Shack 


Artist Copies to Accredited Teachers and Singers 
CONCERT DEPARTMENT 


M. WITMARK & SONS, 1650 BROADWAY, N. Y. C. 














Coloratura Soprano 


is broadcasting in the Atwater-Kent series from 
San Francisco Sun, Eve. Nov. 6th, 


Three Carl Fischer Songs: 
ME COMPANY ALONG 


By Richard Hageman. High, Low 75 


LONDON BRIDGE 


By A. Buzzi-Peccia. High, Lou 60 


COMIN’ THRO’ THE RYE 


Arranged by Bainbridge Crist. High, Low. .30 


Miss Keener has programmed “Me Company 





Along” for twenty recitals during the com- 
ing season. 
Carl Fischer, Inc. Scz-- New York Steet" Boston Avenue" Chi 








ANTONIO 


VIDAL 


Singing Authority 


Opera artist for over 25 years, having - in the 
best opera houses throughout Europe, appearme 
with the best known singers of the world: Galh 
Curci, Tetrazzini, Bori, Pareto, Gayarre, Stagno, 
Massini, De Luca, Segurola, Stracciari, Tita Tufo, 
etc., etc, 





Former professor of the Royal 
Spain, and the Spanish Actors’ 
breath control and tone production a specialty. 
declamation. 


Moderate Rates. By Appointment Only. 


Apply to ANTONIO VIDAL’S Secretary 


171 West 7lst Street, New York City Trafalgar 0834 


Conservatory of 
and Singers’ Guild. 
Voice placement, Complete training for opera, 


repertoire, lyric 








“If God 
Sent Me You” 


The Latest Ballad 


By BLANCHE EBERT SEAVER 





Sung by 


JOHN McCORMACK 


(Three Keys) 
Price, 50 Cents 
HAROLD FLAMMER 


PUBLISHER 
Steinway Hall, New York 
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(Continued from page 8) 
Steinway Hall. Miss Knowlton was as- 
sisted by Frank Bibb at the piano and in 
two of the Spanish airs by Alix Young- 
Maruchess with her viola and viola d’amore. 

H. S. 


VERNON WILLIAMS, TENOR 

N Sunday afternoon, Oct. 30, the Town 

Hall was the meeting place of a steadily 
augmented audience, come to hear the clear, 
well trained tenor voice of Vernon Williams 
in a pleasing recital that quickly won its ap- 
proving attention. Especially in the “Spirit 
Song,” by Haydn, and in “Mainacht,” by 
Brahms, Mr. Williams sang with facility, 
sincerity, and discriminating nuance. His 
usually charming voice is well rounded and 
resonant except when used in subdued vol- 
ume in the upper register, where on Sunday 
such passages possessed a_ colorlessness 
which detracted somewhat from the general 
excellence of his efforts. In addition to 
other songs in English and German, Mr. 
Williams rendered numbers in French and 
Italian. The piano playing of his accom- 
panist, Frank Bibb, was in keeping with 
the restraint and taste Mr. Williams dis- 
played in his singing —H. S. 


HARROWER AND HANNON 

JOINT recital Jean Hannon, so- 

prano, and Curtis Harrower, pianist, 
appeared to please its Steinway Hall audi- 
tors on the evening of Oct. 24. Miss Hannon 
had the bulk of the program, singing 
groups divided off into headings—“In a 
Chinese Garden,” “A Fragonard Fragment,” 
groups in Spanish and English, and the 
“Ombra Leggiera” from “Dinorah.” She 
sang pleasantly, without affectation, using a 
voice of agreeable quality to good advan- 
tage. Changes of costume enhanced the 
success of her labelled moods and scenes. 
Mr. Harrower, who also afforded the even- 
ing’s smeneee, played Chopin and 
Liszt in neatly effective style. 


MANHATTAN OCTETTE 


HE Manhattan Octette, Zeta V. Wood, 

director and organizer, and Colette 
Vining, soprano, shared a generally pleas- 
ant evening of music on Oct. 26, in Stein- 
way Hall. The generous program alternated 
between the ensemble and the soloist, and 
included, for the former, numbers of Wag- 
ner, Rachmaninoff, Beethoven, Brahms, 
Schubert, Beach, Kramer, Rasbach, Cad- 
man and Spross. Miss Vining sang arias 
of Handel, Mozart and Lillo to start with, 
and later disposed of Beethoven’s “Adelaide,” 
and numbers of Carey, Schubert, Brown, 
Curran, Joncieres and others. She revealed 
a well placed voice and sang with agree- 
able effect, once the demon of nervousness 
had been banished. Her hearers were quick 
to appreciate the quality of her equipment 
and accorded her a considerable amount of 
applause. The Octette, whose members are 
Dorothy Lungen, Mina Rosenberg, Gertrude 
Carpenter, Frances Reiter, Florence Hoff- 
man, Sibyl Bayliss, Mary Meyer and Myra 
Jackson, sang its essays in style and taste. 
Attacks and releases were well defined, and 
the nuances of the whole were nicely con- 
ceived. 

DYLA JOSETTI’S DEBUT 


N Town Hall last Tuesday afternoon, 

Dyla Josetti, Brazilian pianist, gave her 
first recital in New York, choosing, for this 
important event, a program which beat no 
new paths. There was the good old D Minor 
Toccata and Fugue of Bach, according to 
Tausig, the Saint-Saéns arrangement of airs 
trom “Alcesta,” the “Carnaval” of Schu- 
mann, a Chopin group, and a group of 
pieces by Goossens, Albeniz, MacDowell and 
De Falla. Miss Josetti revealed a reliable, 
fluent technic. 


SOCRATE BAROZZI, VIOLINIST 


- RATE BAROZZI, a violinist who has 
appeared in several metropolitan recitals 











before, gave a matinee concert in Town Hall 
on Oct. 26 with Walter Golde to take care 
of the pianistic end of the bargain. Mr. 


Barozzi began with the great D Minor So- 
nata of Brahms, played the Mendelssohn 
Concerto and two groups of small original 
pieces and transcriptions. He played along 
seriously enough and with a generally good 
idea of what his music concerned itself with. 
The Mendelssohn gave him opportunity, in 
its last movement, to reveal his technical 
equipment to advantage. His audience was 
cordial and was rewarded with encores. 
BRUCE SIMONDS, PIANIST 
RUCE SIMONDS, pianist, who heads 
the music department of Yale Univer- 
sity, and who has been heard many times 
in New York, gave a Town Hall matinee 


(Continued from page 8) 


of that happy circle when Walter Damrosch 
took up the baton as conductor of the New 
York Symphony the morning of Saturday, 
Oct. 29. This was the first of the children’s 
concerts for the season, in continuation of 
the series he inaugurated as far back as 
1916. Carnegie Hall was filled with eager 
young people who applauded the dean of 
America’s conductors with whole-hearted 
warmth when he came upon the platform. 

The program which Mr. Damrosch had 
designed for the enlightment and pleasure of 
his juvenile audience was made up of the 
Overture to Schubert’s “Rosamunde,” the 
Scherzo from Mendelssohn’s ‘Midsummer 
Night’s Dream” music, the waltz from 
Tchaikovsky’s suite for strings, op. 48, and 
the “Coronation March” from Meyerbeer’s 
“Le Prophete.” 

As has been his custom at past concerts 
of this series, Mr. Damrosch seated himself 
at the piano and there explained the numbers 
presented, illustrating their thematic ma- 
terial before calling upon the orchestra to 
play them. 


¥ 


Music at the Movies 
Symphony concerts of high merit and de- 
cidedly interesting content were given by the 
orchestras in the Capitol and Roxy Theaters 
at noon, Sunday, Oct. 30. 

David Mendoza, conducting the fine or- 
ganization at the Capitol, presented Albert 
Spalding, violinist, as soloist in the last two 
movements from the Mendelssohn Concerto, 
Saint-Saéns’ Rondo Capriccioso and an en- 
core. Mr. Spalding captured his audience 
with his virtuosity and was recalled four 
times. 

The orchestra played Weber’s “Oberon” 
Overture and Debussy’s “Afternoon of a 
Faun.” Next Sunday Mr. Mendoza will 
present Reinald Werrenrath, baritone, in his 
fifth symphonic concert. Mr. Werrenrath 
will sing Massenet’s “Vision Fugitive” from 
“Hérodiade” and concert songs. The or- 
chestra will be heard in Bizet’s “L’Arlési- 
enne” Suite, Dukas’ “The Sorcerer’s Ap- 
prentice” and Liszt’s Polonaise. 

At Roxy’s Erno Rapee brought forward 
Louis Graveure, baritone, who sang “Vision 
Fugitive” from Massenet’s “Heérodiade” 
and gave two encores. The orchestra played 
Beethoven’s “Leonore” Overture No. 3, two 
movements from Mendelssohn’s “Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream” music and the Prelude 
to Act III of “Lohengrin.” Both orchestras 
concluded their concerts with Liszt’s “Les 
Preludes.” Richard Crooks, tenor, has been 
engaged for next Sunday’s concert at the 
Roxy. He will sing Donizetti's “Una 
Furtiva Lagrina” from “L’Elisir d’Amore” 
and other songs. The orchestra will play 
three movements of Tchaikovsky’s Fourth 
Symphony and lesser works. 


(MM 


recital on Oct. 29. Mr. Simonds is a taste 
ful, musicianly, clean cut performer whose 
recitals have always been enjoyed. He has 
given more of his emotions voluntarily in 
past appearances than he did on Saturday, 
but there is always expressiveness to be 
found in straightforward, sincere statement 
of good music. His program began with 
the Toccata in G of Bach, in which Mr. 
Simonds did his very best playing of the 


afternoon. The Franck Prelude, Aria and 
Finale, the second book of the Brahms- 
Paganini Variations, small pieces of 


Smetana, Stepan, Bartok, Dohnanyi and De 
Severac, and a Chopin group. He was well 
received and responded to calls for extras. 


LORRAINE FOSTER HEARD 
Fea p- FOSTER, an. attractive 


young soprano born in Kentucky, made 
her début in a Town Hall recital on the 
evening of Oct. 28. Miss Foster, who one 
hears, has won favor in the Canal Zone, 
sang a program which would have taxed the 
resources of a veteran. She began with 
old airs—“Deh vieni non tardar” from “Fi- 
garo,” “Qual Farfaletta” by Handel and 
Ranzzini’s “Le ali d’amore.” Then followed 
a group each of French, German and folk 
Miss Foster revealed a voice of na- 
tural pleasantness, which she did not always 
use to best advantage. Her range was good, 
and allied to a more judicious breath con- 


songs. 


trol and greater confidence, would have 
enabled to easily negotiate even such difh- 
cult numbers as the airs she chose. Many 


things about Miss Foster’s singing, however, 
decidedly recommend themselves to a listener. 
Frank Bibb was her pianistic associate. 








_ 
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Pittsburgh Takes 


Pleasure in Song 


Gigli and Florentine Choir Are 
Outstanding Attractions in 
Concert World 


PitrsBuRGH, Nov. 3.—Singing to a crowd- 
ed house in Syria Mosque, Beniamino Gigli 
gave the first May Beegle concert of the 
season, Mr. Gigli’s voice flowed smoothly 
and evenly into the farthest recesses of the 
large hall, and his operatic excerpts and 
concert songs appealed strongly to the 
audience. Anne Tyson, contralto, sang two 
groups successfully. Vito Carnevali pro- 
vided artistic accompaniments. 

The Florentine Choir appeared in Car- 
negie Music Hall on Oct. 27. Under the 
direction of Sandro Benelli, the choir sang 
works of Palestrina, Verdi, Platana, Perosi, 
Montevardi and Pizetti. 


Organists’ Bookings 


Margaret Delaney was organist at the an- 
nual convention of the Women’s Missionary 
Society of the Pittsburgh Synod, held in the 
First Lutheran Church recently. 

Frank Kennedy is appointed organist and 
musical director in the Smithfield Street 
Methodist Episcopal Church. 

Dr. Charles N. Boyd gave a talk on 
“American Composers of Grand Opera” be- 
fore the drama section of the Congress of 
Women’s Clubs. 

Eleanor Herring, violinist, played re- 
cently in recital before the Women’s Club 
of Wilkinsburg; and before the Congress 
of Women’s Clubs. 

As a recognition of serious study, the 
Lechner and Schoenberger Company will 
award a Chickering grand piano to the 
regular music student in any department of 
the Pittsburgh Musical Institute who, in the 
opinion of competent judges, has made the 
most satisfactory progress during the sea- 
son 1927-28. The judges will be Dallmeyer 
Russell, William H, Oetting, Charles N. 
Boyd, and other musicians of prominence 
in the educational field. 


Wm. E. BENSWANGER. 


Build New Stage 
for Gluck Opera 


Philadelphia Civic Company to 
Use Novel Scheme in 
“May Queen” 

PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 3.—When 
“The Queen of the May” is produced by 
the Philadelphia Civic Opera Company in 
the Metropolitan Opera House, on Thursday 
evening, Dec. 1, novel scenic effects and a 
unique method of staging will be seen. 

W. Attmore Robinson, recently elected ar- 
tistic director of the organization, has en- 
gaged Otto Bauer to design and paint the 
scenery. A small stage will be built within 
the proscenium arch of the opera house. This 
plan is in accord with the story, and will be 
a feature of the production in contrast to 
the mounting of ‘“Feuersnot,” which will 
form the second half of the bill. 

The “Feuersnot” production will be the 
first in this country. The late Oscar Ham- 
merstein contemplated producing “Feuers- 
not” at the theatre which is now the Metro- 
politan Opera House, but his retirement 
from the operatic field prevented Philadel- 
phians from hearing the opera at that time. 

One of the most famous numbers of the 
score is a waltz which is a Bavarian folk- 
song known as “Guten Morgen, Herr Fi- 
scher” (Good morning, Mr. Fischer). It 
was first incorporated in an operatic com- 
position when Tchaikovsky introduced it in 
“Eugen Onegin.” 





Gluck’s 





McCormack Draws Record Audience 
in Rochester 

Rocuester, N. Y., Nov. 3.—The Eastman 

Theatre was crowded with the largest au- 

dience it has ever contained when John 

McCormack gave a recital on Oct. 22. His 

assisting artists were Lauri Kennedy, ’cellist, 
ind Edwin Schneider, pianist. 

M. E. W. 





Rochester Greets Ganz 

Rocuester, N. Y., Nov. 3.—Rudolph Ganz 
was heard on Tuesday evening, Oct. 25 in 
Kilbourn Hall, at the first of the chamber 
music series given by the Eastman School of 
Music. He presented a delightful piano 
program to an enthusiastic audience that 
filled the hall. 

M. E. W. 


Berkeley Enjoys 


‘‘Norma’”’ Revival 


Opera Has First Coast Hearing 
in Twenty Years; “Studio 
Sundays” Held 
Berkevey, Car., Nov. 1—The fall sea- 
son opened with a presentation of “Norma” 
by the Pacific Opera Company at the 
Greek Theatre, under the baton of Arturo 
Casiglia and sponsored by the University 
of California Music and Drama Com- 
mittee. “Norma” had not been presented 
on the west coast for over twenty years, 
and great interest was manifested in its 
revival. Ludovico Tomarchio came on es- 
pecially to sing Pollione. Florence Ringo 
sang the title rdle. Others having im- 
portant narts were Nona Campbell, Gloria 
French, Helen Acchini, Phyllis Ashworth, 
Jeanette Smoyer and Ethel Kinley. There 
were 150 in the production and an orches- 

tra of generous proportions participated. 
The Cora Williams Institute has begun 
a series of “Studio Sundays,” participants 
being from the Pasmore and Elizabeth 
Simpson studios, Gabrielle Chapin Wood- 
worth, Lawrence Strauss, Winnifred Forbes, 
Margaretha Van Loben Sels, Catherine 
Urner, Mrs. Oscar Maillard Bennett, Marie 
Partridge Price, the California College of 
Music, Mischa Lhevinne, Suzanne Pasmore, 
Elizabeth Alexander, Mary Robin Steiner, 
Margaret Fish, Grace Jurges Ball, Doris 
Osborn, Ethel Long Martin, Mary Robin 
Steiner and Lucile Morgan, violinist, from 
the de Grassi studio. Louis De Jean is 
program manager. 
Nadine Shepard is 
lectures on “Appreciation of Music,” the 
first on early forms being illustrated with 
songs by Elaine Kinnell and Janet Perry. 
The second of the series dealt with “Folk- 


giving a series of 


Songs.” These lectures are open to the 
public. Lee 
At its initial fall program the jumor 


auxiliary of the Etude Club presented Dor- 
othy Andrews, Claire Tracy, and Constance 


Woolsey. The junior choral is under the 
direction of Dorothy Gillispie-Knowlton. 
Mrs. Opal Perkins Hiller is chairman of 


the jumor section. 

Grace Burroughs, danseuse, gave the 
program at the opening fall luncheon of 
the Berkeley League of American Pen 
Women, in the Hotel Claremont. A trio 


with Dorothy Knowlton as director pro- 
vided the music. Mrs. Gilbert Moyle is 
chairman of the music section 

A. F. See. 





Krenek’s “Jonny” 
Uses Negro Airs 


Bertrx, Oct. 30.—In contrast to Korn- 
gold’s “Wunder der Heliane,” the love mys- 
tery and redeeming opera in the old style, 
is the modernistic “Jonny Spielt Auf,” by 
Krenek, given recently, at the Stadtische 
Oper, under the baton of George Sebastian. 
The title part was sung by Ludwig Hof- 
mann, bass, opposite Anita Ljungberg. 

Negro spirituals in the opening scene were 
well received. The rest of the work is 
somewhat “motorische” music, whose source 
is in the rhythm of the modern dance, and 
which has much wit and tone color, though 
it is sometimes a little thin. The worth of 
the opera seems to be not so much in its 
music as in its modern touch. The term 
“jazz” is applied to it; and it seems likely 
that the opera will hold a firmer place in 
German repertoire than any other novelty. 




















Ernst Krenek 
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Price, 50 Cents 


| GALLT-CURCI 


By ANN WOHLFARTH-GRILLE 


The only song repeated 
by her at Carnegie Hall, 


HAROLD FLAMMER 


Publisher, Steinway Hall, New York 
































BERNARD FERGUSON 


BARITONE 
AVAILABLE FOR CONCERT, RECITAL, ORATORIO 


ARTHUR J. GAINES, Manager, 1111 Nicollet Avenue, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Mr. Ferguson’s Personal Address: 
Ferguson Vocal Studios, Euclid and McPherson Avenues, St. Louis, Missouri 














VOICE PIANO 


27827 Euclid Avenue 


Ohe Clebeland [nstitute of —usir 


Offers Complete Courses for Students in All Grades 
STRINGS 


Regular courses lead to Bachelor of Music Degree or Teacher's Certificate. 
Public School Music Supervisors’ Course leads to Bachelor of Education Degree 
conferred by Western Reserve University. 


Send for catalogue outlining courses, 


THEORY 


Faculty of nationally known artists. 
fees and dormitory rates. 


MRS. FRANKLYN B. SANDERS, Director 
Cleveland, Ohio 


ORCHESTRA 











DPrano 


ZIEGLER 


Keyboard ’’ —Sanborn 
Pupils Accepted 


Studio: 1 West 95th Street, N. Y. City 
Excl. Direction: Rec. Mgt. ARTHUR JUDSON, Steinway Hall, New York City 


‘‘Admirable Master of the 
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NEW YORK 
Telephone, Trafalgar 3614 








+RICHARDSON MOLTER 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO 


Exclusive Management: S. E. MacMILLEN, Steinway Hall, New York City 
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CONCERTS—RECITALS—ORATORIO 
ADA WOOD, 
LIMITED 


. . « SANG WITHOUT EFFORT OR AFFECTATION AN INTERESTING PROGRAM.” 
New York American (Greya Bennett) 


| ADA WOOD 


CONTRALTO 


Season 1927-1928 Now Booking 


3 West 87th St., 


New York City 
NUMBER OF 


PUPILS 

















GIGLI’S 


Vocal Studio: 24 West 59th St 


ONLY TEACHER 
a Mailed on 


Request 
ROSA E New York Jomendl Phone Plaza 2875 


























EVELYN BERCKMAN 


Distinguished American 
Pianist and Composer 


LECTURE PROGRAMS with explanatory illustra- 
ns at piane: 
TWO CENTURIES OF MUSIC 
From Seariatti to Brahms 
MUSIC: THE MIRROR OF MODES AND 
MANNERS 
THE MUSIC OF TODAY AND THE MUSIC 
OF TOMORROW 
WOMEN IN MUSIC 
CHOPIN 


For tllustrated Cirevlar Address: 


JAMES WALDO FAWCETT 
122 East Mth St. New York City 
NEW ENGLAND TOUR NOW BOOKING 




















World’s 
Greatest Theatre 


People of discriminating 
taste enjoy Roxy's, with 
the best in motior pie- 
tures and divertissements. 
SYMPHONY ORCHES- 
TRA of 100, entrancing 
ballet. 


Sunday Concert 
At 11.30 A. M. 


50th St. and 7th Ave. 
Under the Persona! 


Direction of 
8. L. ROTHAFEL (Roxy) 


wittiam FOX 6 onan ag Bch obey al 
pr $ 
PAIAMAGe ORCHESTRA 


with OLIVE BORDEN ERNO RAPEE, Conductor 




















MABEL 
‘DEEGAN 


Violinist 


NEW YORK PRESS 
CRITICISMS: 


“Miss Deegan showed fine 
musicianship and was well 
received by the audience.” 


—World, Oct. 18/27. 


“Showed herself a serious 
and musicianly player with 
dignified style and _praise- 
worthy technical training.” 

—Telegram, Oct. 18/27. 


“Her technic was ade- 
quate. Some passages were 
somewhat shaky but in the 
concerto she obtained a sure- 
ness and depth of tone.” 


—Sun, Oct. 18/27. 


Exclusive Direction: 


Walter Anderson, Inc. 


5 Columbus Circle 
New York, N. Y. 


Flonzaleys 


(Continued from page 8) 

Germany and Austria rank first among 
the adherents of quartet playing, Holland 
coming second. Once we gave twenty-eight 
concerts there in thirty days! For years we 
have been asked to go to South America, 
Japan and China, but we cannot spare the 
time. We must have our months in which 
to be husbands, fathers, sons and brothers. 

We spend every summer in Switzerland, 
on and near my mother’s place, where our 
families join us. Here we make our pro- 
grams and practise every day. 

Do we have favorite compositions? 1 
never thought of it. S« 
much marvelous cham- 
ber music has been} 
written. Perhaps 
Beethoven is the one 
who gives most. The 
more you play him, the 
more you find in him. 
And his last quartets 
will remain new for a 
long time to come. 
They are an inexhaust- 
ible treasure house of 
melody and beauty. 

Schoenberg, Stravin- 
sky, Ernest Bloch, 
Enesco, Schelling, 
Emanuel Moor and 
many other moderns 
have dedicated chamber 
music to us. A few 
years ago we raised a 
storm in the musical 
world when we brought 
out a Schoenberg quar- 
tet which lasted fifty- 
five minutes. We could 
hear the gasps and 
sighs of our listeners. 
Afterwards it was de- 
cried as “ultra-modern,” 
but to us the effort we 
had put into it seemed well worth-while. 

In the course of those twenty-four years 
it has been my good fortune to meet many 
interesting people here and abroad. Diplo- 
mats, great financiers, famous physicians (es- 
pecially attractive to me because I studied 
medicine for two years), writers, sculptors, 
painters, actors, and, last but not least, com- 
posers and celebrated virtuosi. Not to for- 
get crowned heads of Europe. Quite a few 
years ago we gave a concert with Richard 
Strauss and Josef Hofmann at the Court 
in Karlsruhe. We played for the Infanta 
at Madrid. The Belgian Queen is one of 
our frequent listeners, and we are even now 
on our way to Laeken to fill an engagement 


rTPA ULE TT WII 
Lecture on “Cog d’Or” 
San Antonio, Tex, Oct. 25.—Albert 
Beze delivered lecture upon  Rimsky- 
Korsakoff’s “Le Coq d'Or” before the 


Tuesday Musical Club, Oct. 18, illustrating 
his talk with piano arrangements by him- 
self, and with automatic records. The lec- 
ture was the first in a series of four to 
be given by Mr. Beze as part of the study 
plan to be carried out by this club, of which 
Mrs. Eli Hertzberg is life president. 
G. M. T. 





WILLIMANTIC, Conn.—Mrs. Thomas 
Welles of South Coventry, has been engaged 
by the school committee of Windham to 
teach singing at the Natchang Grammar 
School and the Windham Center and North 
Windham Schools.—W. E. C. 
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with Her Majesty. 

Wherever we may be, we seem welcome. 
Here in America our friends belong to every 
station in life. It is really touching that in 
small towns, good friends will greet us with 
a generous American hospitality, unparal- 
leled in the whole world. 


Eating “D’Archambeau” 


Affection for us manifests itself in 
curious ways. For instance, when four dogs, 
cats, or horses happened to be born on a 
friend’s farm, they run around afterwards 


a 





An Informal View Shows the Flonzaleys in a Friendly Discussion. 


as “Bettis,” “D’Archambeaus,” “Aras,” and 
“Pochons.” Once we even had to eat 
“D’Archambeau” and we enjoyed him tho- 
roughly,—an excellent dish, a duck. 

I suppose four men, traveling about, in- 
tent on the same pursuit, must evoke certain 
comparisons. Several times we have been 
likened to the “Three Musketeers,” who, as 
you know, were four. 3etti stood for 
Athos, Ara for Aramis, D’Archambeau for 
Porthos and I for D’Artagnan. 

Are we fond of America? Indeed we are. 
We know two kinds of artists. Those who 
come to the United States merely to make 
money, of whom the least said, the better. 
Of course we all need money and this is the 


TDATONNNQUUANONNOUUUUTOAUUEONNEA AUTON VOOUUVONNNQEQUUADALY A VOSOOOUNOOOOE TELLTALE UUUUAUNNAANNNLUIM 


Grand Rapids 
(Continued from page 3) 
Literary Club are: Frances Morton-Crume, 
Mrs. Reuben Maurits, Mrs. Frank Lusk, 
Katherine McCoy Braddock, and Viola 
Crawe-Parcelle. 
At the Conservatory 
The Grand Rapids Conservatory entered 
its fourth year with an enrollment of al- 
most 500, a considerable number coming 
irom surrounding towns. Oscar Cress is 
president; the general manager is Gertrude 
Aldrich Cress. The faculty includes Oscar 
Cress, Bertha Seekell, Julia Krapp, Carl 
Sennema, Helene Verspoor, Cecil Wurda, 
Jurien Hoekstra, Kathryn Strong-Gute- 
kunst, Karl Wecker, Oliver C. Keller, Louis 
Evans, Marthe Picoche-Klinger, Elizabeth 
Leonard, Mrs. Allen G. Miller, Harry Belk- 





Professor M. E. FLORIO 


VOICE SPECIALIST 


Operatic Repertoire—Concert 
Oratorio Coaching 


Studio 8D Chickering 
Hall 
27 West 57th St., N. Y. 








LUCILE BAKE 


ACCOMPANIST-COACH 
French, German, Italian, Spanish 


290 West End Ave., New York 
Endicott 3359 








LEAVITT 


PIANIST 


Teacher’s Diploma 
Fontainebleau Conservatoire, France 
PHILIPP METHOD 
170 West 74th Street, New York 
Endicott 9800 











MME. CLEMENTINE 


ROMUALDO 


DE VERE SAPIO “**= 


VOCAL STUDIOS 
Voice Development, Style, Repertoire 
108 Riverside Drive, New York 
8066 


Summer Course, June to September 





Enjoy Pleasant Memories 


country that can pay and does pay. But there 
are musicians with an intense interest in the 
educational side. They love their music too 
well to sell it to the highest bidder in the 
market place. 


The Monastic Manner 


A casual question from a stranger ten 
years ago brought me to a realization of 
the fine spirit which prevails in our group. 
He called our work “angelic employment,” 
explaining that there is something monastic 
and cloistered about four men, associated 
day after day, week 
after week, month after 
month in the playing 
of absolute music. 

“Do you feel any of 
the ordinary worldly 
emotions?” he asked. 
“It is the usual thing 
for several people 
bound together so close- 
ly to come to hate each 
other.” 

This was food for 
thought. The monotony 
of my association with 
my colleagues had 
never before occurred 
to me. We had a kin- 
dred pursuit, but we 
had, by tacit agreement, 
kept aloof from each 
other when we could. 
We had mutual respect, 
as musicians and as 
men, and we had our 
hours of privacy. 

I had been feeling 
grouchy that morning, 
but the stranger’s 
words left me with a 
sentiment of affection 
for my companions that 
has never fluctuated to this day. 

Our new member, Mr. Moldavan, who 
plays the viola in place of Ugo Ara, who left 
us on account of illness, has complied with 
this spirit. The machinery of our little 
organization needs no oiling. 

Our team work is governed by the same 
understanding. If a question of interpreta- 
tion arises during practising, everyone gives 
his opinion, each view is carefully con- 
sidered, and in the end our musical in- 
stincts join in co-operation. 

We believe we have discovered the root 
of every real success in life; we are always 
true to owr art, loyal to our friends and 
honest in our lives. 
Inunnnntnuntauainunraguatuucnnineatnnreeeeaiaatniy 
nap, Robert Newberg, Oliver C. Keller, 
George H. Johnston and Roy Killgore. 

_ Student recitals will be given each month 
in the Ladies’ Literary Club House and the 
St. Cecilia Building. 

A Conservatory Glee Club, under the di- 

rection of Kathryn Strong-Gutekunst, and 
an orchestra of which Oliver C. Keller is 
director, have been organized. 
_ Seymour Swetts, director of music at 
Calvin College, has sketched a varied pro- 
gram. At Christmas time “Messiah” will 
be sung by the Calvin College Glee Club, 
with Helene Verspoor accompanist. 


Schubert Club Schedule 


The Schubert Club begins its forty-sixth 
season with a membership of seventy-five 
men. David Mattern, conductor, is planning 
a concert for the Michigan Educational 
Association, Nov. 1. Harold Tower is the 
accompanist. Concerts will be given in Feb- 
ruary and April. A combined concert with 
Michigan groups affiliated with the Asso- 
ciated Glee Clubs of America is to close the 
season. Plans are under way to sponsor 
Music Week activities in May. 

Mr. Mattern, as director of music in pub- 
lic schools, is also planning a choral and 
instrumental festival for May in which a 
combined high school chorus, with the Inter- 
High School Symphony accompanying, will 
appear. 


MeripeN, Conn., George D. Hermandez, 
Negro tenor, gave an “evening of song” 
at the First Methodist Church recently. 














HART HOUSE STRING QUARTE 


Geza de Kresz Harry Adaskia 
Milten Biackstene Beris Hambourg 
Management: Beckhard & Mac- 
farlane, Ine., Fisk Bldg., N. Y. 
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Young Pianist is 
Greeted at Début 


Eunice Norton Makes Favorable 
Impression in Concerto 
With Verbrugghen 


MINNEAPOLIS, Nov. 2.—An event of im- 
portance was the American orchestral début 
of Eunice Norton, pianist, a Minneapolis 
musician, which took place on Friday, Oct. 
28, with the Minneapolis Symphony, Henri 
Verbrugghen, conducting. 

Miss Norton, who is not yet twenty, is a 
pupil of William Lindsay of the University 
of Minnesota, and of Tobias Mathay, in 
London, Mr. Lindsay’s teacher. In 1925 
she appeared in London with Sir Hc ry 
Wood’s orchestra, and in the same year re- 
ceived the Bach gold medal, awarded by the 
Bach Society of London. She made her 
recital début last May in London, and this 
appearance was so successful that she gave 
another concert in July, to a sold out house. 
Miss Norton’s first American appearance 
was made at the University of Minnesota in 
December of last year, when the Min- 
neapolis orchestra engaged her for this con- 
cert. 





Eunice Norton 


The program for this concert was: 

Symphony “From the New World’’....Dvorak 

WES PUG Ge BIW cvecccccccccuccs -.Respighi 

Concerto for Piano, No. 2, in F Minor..Chopin 

Miss Norton’s playing revealed surpris- 
ingly mature powers of interpretation. Her 
tone is always vibrant and singing, from the 
softest pianissimo to a fine forte, never dull 
nor harsh; it has much variety of color, 
ever under the complete control of the 
artist. With all this, Miss Norton never 
forgot, the ensemble of which she was a 
part, nor tried to exploit her undoubted 
virtuosity at the expense of the musical 
content of the composition. 

Mr. Verbrugghen’s men played the sym- 
phony and the Respighi number with magnif- 
icent effect. The Minneapolis Symphony 
has never played as well as it does this 
year. 


Singers Appear 


On Tuesday, Oct. 25, the University of 
Minnesota opened its major concert course, 
under the management of Mrs. Carlyle 
Scott, by presenting, for the first time in 
this part of the country, John Charles 
Thomas, baritome of the Chicago Civic 
Opera, with Eric Zardo as a splendid ac- 
companist. To a capacity audience, Mr. 
Thomas proved conclusively that America 
tan produce singers who are abie to hold 
their own with European artists. Here was 
a magnificent voice, splendidly used, with 
an unforced big tone, and a messa voce 
that left little to be desired. Mr. Thomas 
sang German, French and English songs in 
beautiful style. 

Florence Macbeth, soprano of the Chi- 
cago Civic Opera and Minnesota daughter, 
opened the Minneapolis Institute of Arts 
Auditorium on Oct. 26 and 27, under the 
local management of Eleanor Poehler. This 
hall, seating about 700, has fine acoustics, 
and it was filled both evenings. Miss Mac- 
beth is a coloratura opera singer par e-xcel- 
lence, but she is less successful in concert 
songs. Her finest contributions, beyond 
criticism, were “Caro Nome,” the Waltz 
from “Romeo and Juliet” and the “Nor- 
wegian Echo Song.” 

- H. K. Zupprncer. 


St. Louis Elects 
Theater Members 


Chamlee and Miller Give Joint 
Concert, Featuring Scene 
From “Manon” 


St. Louris, Nov. 3.—Fourteen directors 
were re-elected at the annual meeting of the 
Municipal Theater Association of St. Louis. 
They are: Eugene Angert, G. A. Buder, 
Mona B. Crutcher, H. Worthington Eddy, 
M. E. Holderness, Arthur Kocian, Thomas 
H. Lovelace, Carl F. G. Meyer, August Nie- 
derlucke, E. Lansing Ray, David E. Russell, 
Herman Spoehrer, F. A. Sudholt and F. W. 
Vesper. Lyman T. Hay was elected to fill 
the place left vacant by the resignation of 
Frederick C. Lake, Sr 

Officers and nine members of the executive 
productions committee will be elected at a 
meeting to be held in the near future. The 
latter committee will have charge of the 
plans for next season’s opera. 

Mario Chamlee, tenor, and Ruth Miller, 
soprano, opened the concert season last week. 
The tenor was heard in several groups of 
songs, among them Taylor’s “A May Carol,” 
and Beethoven’s “Adelaide.” His opening 
number was Rodolpho’s Narrative from 
“La Bohéme.” Miss Miller sang “Una Voce 
Poco Fa” from “The Barber of Seville” as 
well as several art songs preceding her 
final duet with the tenor, which was a scene 
from Massenet’s “Manon,” sung in costume. 
Powell Weaver was the accompanist. The 
concert was managed by Elizabeth Cueny. 

Gladys Morrison of Kansas City, Mo., 
and Sam Thompson of Hannibal, Mo., were 
selected as the two winners in the state com- 
petition over KSD for Missouri in the At- 
water Kent contests. 

Kirk Frederick has been chosen to suc- 
ceed Don Albert as conductor of the Loew’s 
State Symphony. 

Susan L. Cost. 


PHILIP GORDON GIVES CONCERT 


Philip Gordon, who has brought the high 
school students of Newark to a high point 
of excellence as ensemble players, gave a 
concert in the South Side High School 
Auditorium Nov. 1, in which his young en 
thusiasts accompanied Harold Samuel, pian- 
ist, in an interesting program. The concert 





Philip Gordon 


was under the auspices of the New Jersey 
Federation of Music Clubs. Mr. Samuel 
played the Bach F Minor concerto in his 
usual authoritative manner, and the young 
musicians provided an accompaniment of 
good balance and tone. Their playing was 
such as one would expect to hear from 
older and more experienced musicians. 
Another feature of the evening was youth- 
ful playing of Bach’s Adagio from the first 
“Brandenburg” concerts and the bourree of 
the B Minor suite. 


Bologna Season Begins 


Botocna, Oct. 20.—The fall season at 
the Comunale will have presentations of 
“Boris Godounoff,” ‘“Mefistofele,” “Sa- 
lomeée,.” “Gioconda,” “Conchita” and “Cav- 
alleria Rusticana,” under the direction of 
Mascagni, Zandonai, and Del Campo. 
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Detroit Children 
Attend Symphony 


Brahms Music at Concerts 
Given Under Leadership of 
Victor Kolar 


Sing 


scihoel chald- 
Detrott Sym- 
coming were 
after- 


Detroit, Nov. 3—The first 
ren’s concerts given by the 
phony with Victor Kolar 
heard on Twesday and Wednesday 
noons, Oct. 25 and 26 

A feature was the smmgimg cf Brahms 
Lullaby by the children, kd by Thomas 
Chilvers, superintendemt of musx m the 
public schools. A Bach mimmet, orchestrated 
by Arthur Luck, was another ommber. 
Beethoven works were the “Tirkishh” March, 
the Scherzo from the “Groica” Symphony 
and the Minuct in G. The Prize Song from 
“Die Meistersinmeer” and the “Ride of the 
Valkyries” represented Wagner Brahms 
“Hungarian” Dance No. 7, and the Bach- 
Gounod Ave Maria completed the list. 

The Highland Park Musical Cheb gave 
an interesting program at the busmess meet- 
ing on Friday afternoon, Oct 3B ow the 
auditorium of the McGregor Library 

Mrs. Siegiried Yoanck phyed wolm com- 


positions. Among them were the Fantasia 
Militaire, by Leonard; Tanga, by Alben, 
and “Frasquita” by Kreisier, Perle Baird 


Marsden was her accompamst ’ 
Mrs. Hull sang an ana from “Oberom; 


“At Morning.” by Bord; “One Golden 
Day,” by Foster and “Do Not (aay My 
Love,” by Hagenam. Mis. A Wortley 
accompamed te. 

Heum A. G. Srermexson 


Norfleets Re-engaged 


The Norflect Tio, the members of whuch 
are Helen. Catherine and Leeper Norffeet 
has been re-engaged for six appearances at 
the Hillside School im Norwalk, Conm,, and 


m Holmyast. Pa 
eure fall sea 


ely 
re 


for a second appearanc: 
The Trio plans to Gewotte the 
son to the cast, Jenvine im Febewary tor 
annual cross-comtmerta wiucin takes 
them to the Pacific Comst 
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study of music this year. 


MUSICAL 





Claude Warford, New York Vocal Instructor, With His Pupils in the Garden 


of His Villa in Paris. 


Mr. Warford is Seated in the Center of the Group. 


Sitting, Lett to Right, Are Seen: William Hain, Hermine Schlund, Marion 
Callan, Muriel Seddon, Joseph Kayser, Alma Davis; Standing, Jess Chaney, 
Bradford Newcomb, Madeleine Gaylor, Rita Brenan, Norman Curtis, Mme. 
Lemouroux Brown, Eva Mali, Felix Leroux of the Opera, Willard Sektberg, 
Maryon Fitch, Theodore Jones, Emily Hatch, Minnie Hayden, Claudia Hatch 
and Ned Adams. Mr. Warford Is Now Active in His New York Studios. 





TIMI 


Greensburg Club’s Forecast 


Greensspurc, Inp., Nov. 2—The De- 
»artment Club will devote much time to the 
Mrs. Altha Cler- 


kim is chairman, and the music study circle 


} 


s headed by Daisy Powell. Monthly pro- 


grams will be given illustrating the music 


of Italy, 


France, Germany, Poland, Bo- 


hemia, Russia, Hungary and Norway. The 


Allegro Club, Robert Magee, president, 


will give five programs under the subject 


“Characteristic 


observed in May. 


Music of Five Different 
National Music Week will be 
The Junior Music Club, 
Beulah Marie Hunt, chairman, will present 
monthly programs. 

H. E. H. 


Nations.” 


Warrensburg Has Series At 
Teachers’ College 


W ARRENSBURG, 


pect. 
College, 


series. 


student fees. 


Mo., 


Nov. 


2.—Warrens- 
burg has a splendid concert season in pros- 
The Central Missouri State Teachers’ 
following a custom of the last 
several years, is sponsoring an attractive 
The nucleus of the concert fund is 
based upon a small additional charge for 
This season’s series opened 
with a joint appearance by Sophie Braslau 
and Gitta Gradova, on Oct. 5. 
will be: “The Beggars Opera,” 
Joseph Szigeti, Jan. 13; Pasquale Amato, 
Feb. 17; and Rosa Ponselle, March 14. 
H. Bass is chairman and manager, of course. 


Nov. 


Lout1sE DONNELLY. 


Other events 
15; 


H. 












































AMERICA for November 5, 1927 


Verbrugghen Men 
Play in St. Paul 


Fourteenth Series Inaugurated by 
Minneapolis Symphony With 
Two Lists 


St. Paut, Nov. 2.—Concerts on Oct. 22 
and 27 marked the opening of the Min- 
neapolis Symphony’s fourteenth season in 
this city. Both programs were conducted by 
Henri Verbrugghen, and both were given 
in the Municipal Auditorium. 

The first featured the orchestra without an 
assisting soloist. The welcome to Mr. Ver- 
brugghen and his players was most cordial. 
A considerable number of new men were 
observed in the ranks, 

The opening program was a grateful one. 
Two numbers were heard for the first time— 
Mozart’s Theme and Variations from Con- 
certante Quartet for oboes, clarinet, bassoon 
and horn, with orchestra, and Mr. Verbrug- 
ghen’s orchestration of Bach’s Prelude and 
Fugue in E flat Major, “St. Ann’s.” In the 
latter, St. Paul’s municipal organ was used 
with profound effect. The symphony was 
that of Brahms in C Minor, No. 1. 


Pianist Applauded 


The second concert brought a young Min- 
nesota pianist, Eunice Norton, who has at- 
tained exceptional artistic stature for one 
ot her youth. Chopin’s Concerto, No. 2, 
was her medium of expression. A splendid 
talent, well guided and developed, was 
capably demonstrated, and provoked much 
approval. Four Bach numbers were added 
as encores. 

Another arresting feature of the program 
was Respighi’s “Pines of Rome.” Dvorak’s 
“New World” Symphony met with a cordial 
response, especially from those to whom it 
has become familiar and who welcome it as 
an old friend. Firorence L. C. Brices. 

Jocetyn Fou totes. 





Terre Haute, Ind—Eugenia Hubbard 
Nixon gave a piano recital before the Wo- 
man’s Music Club. L. B.A. 
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MUSICAL AMERICA for November 5, 1927 
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America’s Musical House Requires 


Artistic Decoration, Says Friedman 


ONOLULU, Oct. 25.—‘“First one builds 
the house, then one decorates it. The 
house of American material wealth and com- 
fort is built; now the decoration is be- 
ginning.” 
So said Ignaz Friedman, a recent visitor 
to Honolulu, in discussing the musical 
future of America. 


“For the last 300 years, Auecias has been 
devoted to material advancement,” he said. 
“It will take some time for the awakening 
interest in art to overcome the spiritual 
inertia arising from a concentration upon 
material things. For the next two or three 
generations the creative ideas will continue 
to come from Europe, and the execution 
of them from America. 


Ground Is Fertile 


“Europe is old, tired, worn out with a 
great war. America is young, strong, en- 
riched with some of the most vigorous blood 
of Europe, and comparatively untouched by 
the late world disaster. There is fertile 
ground for the development of artistic ideals 
and aspirations in the mixture of bloods that 
has taken place in America. History has 
shown that where there has been much 
mixture in a country, genius has arisen. 


“On the other hand, America still lacks 
the background, the tradition, that Europe 
has. Im a larger sense, it lacks history. 
The foundation it has: the best musical 
conservatories in the world today are in 
America. The resources are there. It re- 
mains for a creative intelligence to arise 
with an artistic ideal as opposed to the 
commercial ideal. Then we may have a 
great American art.” 


Comfortable Hawaii 


As to Hawaii, Mr. Friedman said: it 
possesses in a high degree the blending 
of races of which he had spoken as a pre- 
lude to artistic development. 


“The climate and conditions of life, how- 
ever, are too soft and pleasant, the scenic 
beauty is too languorous and lulling, to 
permit sustained creative work. The pos- 
sibilities are here, but it is a question 


whether physical and mental adaptation will 
overcome the somnolent effect of the semi- 


tropic atmosphere. There is 
struggle here,” he said. 

Regarding Australia, from whence he had 
come, Mr. Friedman remarked that he saw 
a great deal of talent there, but that it 
lacked professional direction. He continued: 

“Australian young people study music for 
a while, then-go into its commercial forms, 
there being comparatively little encourage- 
ment toward higher development.” 

He found, however, a broad appreciation 
of music and enthusiastic audiences through- 
out the Commonwealth. C. F. Gesster. 


not enough 





Dr. Mason Is Dead 


Conducted Mendelssohn Society in 
Wilkes-Barre 


Witxkes-Barre, Pa., Nov. 2—Dr. D. J. 
J. Mason died here on Oct, 21. 

Born in Nanty-Glo, Wales, in 1854, Dr. 
Mason came to the United States in 1876, 
and. settled in Wilkes-Barre. Upon organ- 
ization of the Mendelssohn Society, Dr. 
Mason was appointed director. 

During the early years of the Mendels- 
sohn organization, 1877 and 1878, oratorios 
by Haydn and Handel were sung. 

The musical festival conducted in 1879, 
in the old Market House, brought recogni- 
tion and prominence to Dr. Mason. Some 
famous music masters attended the festival, 
including the late Dr. Leopold Damrosch. 

Three years later, Dr. Mason went abroad 
as a student at the Royal Academy of Mu- 
sic, London, from which he received his 
bachelor of music and doctor of music de- 
grees. In the course of earning these de- 
grees, the cantata, “O Be Joyful in God,” 
and oratorio, “From Out of the Depths,” 
were composed and produced. 

The Oratorio Society was organized soon 
after Dr. Mason’s return from abroad, and 
he was chosen director. Under his super- 
vision, there were presented many standard 
works. 

Dr. Mason was a director of the Clara 
Schuman Society and the old Apollo Glee 
Club, and several churches and other reli- 
gious institutions. Of recent years he had 
devoted the greater part of his time as di- 
rector of the Wilkes-Barre College of Mu- 
sic. 

Dr. Mason was a director of the Clara 
Baptist Church. 
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South American Songs Given 
in San Jose 


SAN Jose, Cat., Nov. 3.—South American 
songs and a talk on the music and customs 
of that country were featured at an as- 
sembly program in the State Teachers’ Col- 
lege last week. 


Mrs. J. I. Del Valle of Berkeley was the 
lecturer; the soloist was Virginia Graham, 
soprano, of the Ransome School in Berkeley. 
Various types of South American melo- 
dies, including a group of Chilean tone 
studies by Humberto Allendes and native 
Indian chants of the high Andes, were sung. 
Students, faculty members and other music 
lovers made up an enthusiastic audience. 

Rev. Father George Maguire, Irish tenor, 
gave a delightful program in the Theodore 
Roosevelt Junior High School for the bene- 
fit of a Dublin musical institute, and under 
the sponsorship of the local Knights of 
Columbus Irish, operatic, and conventional 
recital songs were sung in a clear, sweet 
voice which has a good range and flexi- 
bility. Muriel Berry was an efficient ac- 


Glee Clubs Active in Ohio 

Apa Onto, Nov. 2—Dean Mark Evans, 
of the Juilliard Music School of Ohio North- 
ern University, announces that the glee club 
organizations this year will be the largest in 
Ohio Northern history. The Men’s Club 
consists of thirty-eight members. Andreas 
Polescamp is student director ; Lehman Oak- 
ly, manager; Edson Hoel, pianist. A tour 
will be made of prominent Ohio cities. The 
Girls’ Glee Club is under Dean Evans and 
Aileen Kahle Mowen. Geraldine Park is 
accompanist. 

In its 1927-28 artist course Ohio Northern 
University will present on Nov. 7, Harry 
Farbman, violinist; Nov. 24, Wherakiko Re- 
wei, lecturer and musician of the South Sea 
Islands; Jan. 11, the Garay Sisters of Buda- 
pest, musical program; March 14, Lima 
Symphony Orchestra; April 27, Lorna 
Doone Jaxon, contralto. H. E. H. 

Kansas City, Kan—A trio from the 
Wilkinson-Cooke Studios gave a noon-hour 
recital for employees of the Loose-Wiles 
Biscuit Company. The musicians were 
Irma Wilkinson-Cooke, Clennel Wilkinson 
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Tillotson Concert Direction 
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: BASSO CHICAGO CIVIC OPERA 
; 418 Fine Arts Building, Chicago, Ill. 
° Phone 4109 Wabash 








ALICE HACKEIT | 


tn Musical interpretation for Chil- 
dren Programs fer junior Clubs 

Musical Pictures for Women’s Clubs 

1510-3rd Ave. N., Fort Dedge, lows 
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SCHOOL of MUSIC 
FOR SALE 


Large clientile of Violin, Piano and Voice Students 
located in Middle Western city, 10,000 population. 
Must dispose i ant of health, splendid 
opportunity. Reasonable, liberal terms. Box N. N., 
«/0 Musical America, 501 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 














| ALBERTO BIMBONI 
Musical Director of 

| THE OPERATIC SOCIETY OF 

| PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


VOCAL STUDIO 


2025 ee New York, N. Y. 
6074 








ALBERT STOESSEL 


CONDUCTOR 
New York University, New York 











Hotel Anconie, New York, N. Y. companist. Marjory M. FisHer. and Frederick A. Cooke. 
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Gail Martin 
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VIOLINIST 
| Management: Becknard & MacFarlane, New York 


Frank Minnie Stratton 


WATSON 


Concert Mezzo-Contralto—A ccompanist— 
Pianist Teacher of Voice and Piano 


Available for Club Musicales 


331 H A BOSTON 
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Piane and Public School 
Class Piano Normal 
Based on Oxford Piano Course 


American Conservatory of Music 
Kimball Hall Chicago 














“ PODOLSKY 


O PIANIST 
Fine Arts Building, Chicago 


LUSK 
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VIOLINIST 
No. LaSalle St., Chicago, Suite 517 








Mezzo Soprano 
Metropolitan Opera 


Company 
Ravinia Opera Company 








WAGER 


SWAYNE 


Pianists Prepared for Public Appearances 
3 Ave. Sully Prudhomme (Qual 
@ Orsay) Paris vii, France. 








RUDOLPH 


PIANIST “eunst MREOUTER 


Haensel & Jones, Steinway Hall, New York 
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Management EmlieL .Sarter 


sy Weer sve 30 st th Servet + Soe tee York 











Charlotte Welch Dixon 


Pianist and Accompanist 
(Exponent of LaForge-Berimen Studios) 
Available for professional assistance 

through Middle West 

Address: 287 Rayen-Wood Bidg., 

Youngstown, Ohio 
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EXCLUSIVELY 


«Management 


R.E.JOHNSTON 


1451 Broadway New York City NLY. 


‘MINTZ 


Teacher of Singing 


y Member Guild of Vocal Teachers, Inc. 


Residence Studio: 312 West 109th St., New York 
Telephone: Academy 0573 


Celebrated A 
Spanish Piano 
Virtuoso. 
Teacher of 


many famous 











JONAS 


Schuyler 1044 


WENDELL HOSS 


HORN SOLOIST 
Available for Recitals 
Chamber Musie Engagements 
Member of Faculty 
Eastman School of Music 
Rochester, N. Y. 


pianists. 

19 W. 85th St. 

NEW YORK 
Phone: 
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PEABODY 


CONSERVATORY 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


The oldest and most noted Conservatory 
in the Country. Circulars Mailed. 
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MUSICAL AMERICA for November 5, 1927 


j 


Tratlng “Familiar Faces to “Out-O f-T own Haunts 


Countess Perdicaris, nee Eunice Zlatko Balokovic, Jugoslav violinist, Ava Yeargain, pioneer in the presentation of hotel piano recitals, visits the 
Howard, on deck the Ile de France pays a visit to the local fish market prize pachyderm of the St. Louis Zoo, while Jumbo’s keeper mounts his neck 


: ae in Copenhagen. Other plans of Mr. 
with her husband, Count Perdicaris. and Mre. Balehevic ineinde @ beat 


They are returning from a two trip on an old Dutch “Collier” 
months’ honeymoon in Europe. through the canals of Holland. 


oa ‘ 
The Sittig Trio at Lake Mohonk, New York. From 
‘eft to right they are: Edgar H. Sittig, ’cellist; 
Margaret Sittig, violinist, and Fred V. Sittig, 
pianist. 


PS ai 


The present conductor of the New York Symphony gives over the baton to wifely hands. Here we have Lorita, Ernesto Berumen’s Mexican parrot, sings 
Fritz Bush, Dresden leader, practicing his lessons, duly unmindful of the ball game going on beneath his and talks in Spanish and English to his master. 
window. Mrs. Bush just wants to see that he remains at the piano for the full half-hour. This tete-a-tete took place at Mr. Berumen’s home. 

in Kew Gardens, L. I 





